of the extensive literature of ancient Israel is the result of a skillful selection of just 
the right facts; some of the necessarily brief studies of single books are unsurpassed 
models of condensation. A valuable feature, and one that has long commended Weiser’s 
work to those who read German, is the integration of the researches of both form- 
critical and tradition-history schools. This quality is even more important than the 
use of more recently discovered materials than were possible in older publications on 
general introduction. It is likely that Weiser will supplant the poor English, and very 
expensive, translation of Bentzen's Introduction, heretofore the best known European 
introduction combining the two approaches to the Old Testament. 

It would be reasonable to anticipate a serious disadvantage in Weiser as a text¬ 
book for American seminarians and college students, since the bibliography is simply a 
translation from the original. Although there is, unfortunately, no index of authors a 
partial survey of the scattered bibliographies with this possible defect in view failed 
to confirm the anticipation, for the better known standard English language studies are 
all included. For example, Gripps (ed. 1955) on Amos, Muilenburg on Isaiah 40-66, 
Skinner, Leslie and Hyatt on Jeremiah, etc. While Ricciotti and Oesterly and Robinson 
are listed with the histories. Bright was not found, obviously because it appeared two 
years after the 1957 German edition of Weiser. Thus even in the bibliography Weiser 
competes successfully for the American undergraduate audience with, for example, 
Norman Gottwald’s Light to the Nations, where bibliographical entries are restricted 
to the English language studies. 

Weiser is a theologian, with a sympathetic approval of Luther’s insight, e.g. 
pp. 313, 287 etc., but there is no other English introduction to the Old Testament 
that would be more successful for Orthodox students. — William Sutfin Schneirla 

Dom Anslem Hughes, The Rivers of the Flood, The Faith Press, London and New 

York, 1961. Pp. 156. 16s. 

Subtitled “a personal account of the Catholic Revival in England in the Twentieth 
Century,” these recollections of the distinguished musical specialist of the Anglican 
Benedictine community of Nashdom will excite neither the ire nor the amusement of 
readers who lack a wide background for the appreciation of Anglo-Catholicism. Dom 
Anselm humbly begins by disclaiming to present more than very personal reminiscences, 
while reminding us of the values these may have alongside of formal historical studies. 

A good part of the short book is given over to observations of events and persons 
little known outside of the special world of the Catholic parties in the English Church, 
and no doubt it is the inhabitants of these regions who are directly addressed by the 
author, but there arc names and crises enough for any reader who has a general 
acquaintance with Anglicanism. 

One certainty projects over the welter of official prohibitions and public and private 
squabbles concerning minutiae of ritual or basic doctrines of traditional Christianity: 
whatever the Anglo-Catholics have done for the English Church simply emphasizes 
how much there was that needed doing. A Reformation in reverse may delight the 
Catholic minded, wherever they are, but recovery presupposs loss, while continuity is 
the essence of Catholicism. Nevertheless one cannot but admire the persistent plotting 
and stubborn planning that has worked the reversal in so much of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion. Perhaps, after all, one day the descendants of the Tractarians may point to 
their disestablished and fully restored Church and proclaim, “There it is, as Catholic 
as any of you!” This is their hope to be sure, but it cannot be fulfilled simply by re¬ 
newing the rites and the reasons for them. It would require the rewriting of history. 
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Dom Anselm represents the particular Anglo-Catholic ecclesiology that holds the 
Church, not simply Christendom, to be divided and believes that the Church of England 
is part of it. Reunion may be hoped for, even expected, and somehow the (Anglo) 
Catholics alone preserve the criteria that will fix the notes of this emergent Church. 
Thus their proper posture is witnessing to the Canon of St. Vincent of Lerins. It is as 
clear to Father Hughes as it is to us that this is not “the official position of the English 
Church.” That is defined in a letter from a friend of a friend, quoted on p. 151, “The 
episcopate’s idea of the Church is, quite sincerely, based on conformity to the BCP 
(and "permitted** deviations). It has nothing at all to do with Faith or belief.” (Italics 
in the original.) This succinct self-definition of Anglicanism should be pasted firmly 
inside the kalemaukion of every Orthodox delegate to conversations with representatives 
of the English Church, or its colonial extensions. It is the only adequate “explanation” 
of Anglicanism, everywhere, always and by all, including the otherwise puzzling “per¬ 
mitted deviation” of Dom Anselm’s own community which rejects the BCPs for the 
Mtssale Romanum and Bremarium Monasticum in their most recent Papal revisions. 

A tiny postscript, added after the proofs were ready, observes that Archbishop 
Fisher had visited the Roman Pope and that Archbishop Ramsey was about to succeed 
him on the throne of Canterbury. So, we are told, “a new chapter opened, with high 
hopes for the future.” This final alleluia is another tribute to the indestructible optim¬ 
ism of Anglo-Catholics, which beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things, but is never without pathos for those who need not share it.. What, 
after all, was signified by Archbishop Fisher’s papal visit? He visited various Orthodox 
hierarchs also, favored South India, and perhaps most significantly of all crowned a 
sovereign who swore to uphold the Protestant Reformed religion established by law, 
and received part of her regalia from a concelebrating Calvinist prelate of whose Re¬ 
formed communions she is also the head. Archbishop Ramsey evidently began as a 
Catholic churchman, but he has simultaneously moved toward the Primatial throne and 
the comprehensive theological center. A Catholic writer and early member of the 
Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, in Moscow in 1956, and in a subsequent article 
in Sohornost, he demonstrated that Orthodox-Anglican negotiations cannot discount the 
results of the English Reformation. Finally the Archbishop found treasures in the whole 
spectrum of “An Era in Anglican Theology,” proving himself a suitable shepherd for 
all shades of Anglican belief. To anyone but an Anglo-Catholic this progress demon¬ 
strates again that the cohesive element in Anglicanism is not doctrine. Only Anglicans 
believe in the theological importance of the several alleged shades of churchmanship, 
High, Low, Moderate, Broad, etc. There is in fact only one: Broad or comprehensive. 
Churchmen of any party who remain in communion with their theological oppo«tes 
are Broad, whatever vestments or rites they favor. 

It requires no additional effort for an Anglican to include Orthodoxy in his col¬ 
lection of theological bed-fellows, along with the late Bishop Barnes, the Anglican 
Papalists, the Anglo-Catholics, the Episcopal Evangelical Fellowship, the Old Catholics, 
the Swedish Lutherans, and many more. And this is done in complete sincerity and full 
loyalty to his own tradition.— William Sutfin Schneirla 
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art, he is being harassed and overwhelmed by ideas and mentality, to the 
point where his humanity is fast disappearing. In any case, at least in the 
beginning of the story, it is this malefic condition that prevails in him. He is 
filled with rancour and hatred for people; and underneath this is a terrible 
anguish and torment that becomes increasingly unbearable, as he slowly 
realizes that to renounce one’s humanity and connection with life is not in 
the least an easy matter. The “queer fellow”, it is seen, is absorbed with the 
idea that once he is firmly convinced that life is “all the same” everywhere 
on earth, then nothing really matters, and he is then answerable to nothing: 
not to himself, to other human beings, or to his conscience. “I suddenly felt”, 
he thinks to himself, “that IT WOULD BE ALL THE SAME to me if the 
world really existed, or if there was nothing anywhere.” In his attempt to free 
himself of any human responsibility, then, he has formulated the idea of 
committing suicide, an action that he had been contemplating for two months. 
To this end he had even bought an “excellent revolver”. 

However, in the midst of these agitated thoughts, which possess him on 
his way to his lodging, when he had “decided that it would happen that 
night infaUibly^\ he is suddenly approached by a girl of eight years of age 
who desperately seeks his help since her mother, it seems, is dying. For the 
“queer fellow”, of course, this miserable little girl, who is wet, shivering all 
over from cold, with no coat and ragged boots, personifies the greatest chal¬ 
lenge to his theory that “it is all the same” everywhere. To be able to refuse 
her request would signify the triumph of the theory that he has arrived at, 
would quite emphatically place him outside all human connection. This 
moment, therefore, is one of supreme crisis and decision for the “queer fel¬ 
low” who does, in fact, refuse to be of any help: “But she suddenly clasped 
her hands together and kept running at my side, sobbing and breathless, and 
would not leave me. Then I stamped my foot and shouted at her.” Follow¬ 
ing this, he climbs to his poverty-stricken room on the fifth floor of his 
lodging-house. There the whole mode of his terrible existence blends with 
the condition of his racked mind, and there can be little doubt that he is at 
the mercy of the theories and ideas with which he is obsessed: 

Every night I do not sleep till dawn. That has been going on for a year. I sit 
in my easy-chair by the table all night and do nothing. I read books only in 
the daytime. I sit and do not even think, but even so some thoughts keep 
wandering, and I let them wander at will. The whole candle burns away dur¬ 
ing the night. 

Yet, as Dostoevsky shows, it is exactly at this point that the “queer fellow” 
begins to undergo the inner struggle of a divided and torn conscience: the 
desperate desire to renounce and shed his human feelings that clashes bit¬ 
terly with the nagging conscience of his irrevocable guilt in his conduct 
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towards the little girl. (His struggle brings to mind Macbeth’s predicament: 
‘‘But now I am cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in to saucy doubts and 
fears”.)5 He even admits that “I should certainly have shot myself, but for 
that little girl”. And, to be sure, he is extremely irritated and angry with 
himself, and that he feels some “pity” for the child further tortures him in 
his attempt to live according to an idea and theory: 

It seemed clear that if I was a man and not a cipher yet, and until I was 

changed into a cipher, then I was alive and therefore could suffer, be angry 

and feel shame for my actions. 

The thoughts of what he has done stir unquietly in the “queer fel¬ 
low’s” mind, and he sees himself as being far from free, “not a cipher yet”. 
His soul-searching, consequently, excites his rage at the same time that he is 
contemplating suicide with the revolver that lies in front of him: “In a word, 
that little girl saved me, for my questions made me postpone pulling the 
trigger.” Then there occurs something that has not hitherto been the case 
for some time: he falls asleep (ieron hypnos koimatai )—a blessed state, and 
a balm for a distraught mind (“the sleep that is among the lonely hills”, as 
Wordsworth has well described it), when the “queer fellow” is able to 
dream, after which “it announced to me a new life, great, renewed, and 
strong”. In employing the device and medium of a dream, furthermore, 
Dostoevsky seeks to depict through it his vision of felicity.^ The “queer 
fellow” dreams of actually shooting himself and of being buried. Later the 
grave opens and he is taken by some dark being into space, “rushing through 
dark and unknown spaces”. In the scene that follows, it is unquestionably 
the prophetic voice that is heard as it describes the “queer fellow’s” re-birth, 
as it were, from the foulness of his previous existence, to the beauty and 
radiance of a new world, and of what can be: “A sweet and moving delight 
echoed rapturously through my soul. The dear power of light, of the same 
light which had given me birth, touched by heart and revived it, and I felt 
life, the old life, for the first time since my death.” 

Thus he dreams that he is in an earthly paradise, before sin was known 
and “the earth [was] as yet unpolluted by transgression”. The “queer man’s” 
vision of the “golden age”, as seen here, is far more developed than Versilov’s 
in The Raw Youth (1875) J His description of the physical aspects of this new 
world and of its inhabitants and their way of life is given in elaborate detail. 
Throughout, too, the prophetic voice is undoubtedly crying out that the life 
found here is not really an impossible attainment for all human beings. 
And although what is seen is elusive and unreal, Dostoevsky is convinced 
of the “real reality” of it all: that is, if man wants to, he can attain this para¬ 
dise on earth. Indeed, Dostoevsky seems to be saying that this paradise and 
existence was at one time the true human, living condition, but had been 
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gradually debased by the excessive desire for empirical power and knowl¬ 
edge. The natural world itself, as it is tenderly described existing on an island 
of the Greek Archipelago, was pure and undefiled, uncontaminated by human 
invention, by science, by greed and mechanization. Man was at one with the 
universe itself and with all that lived and grew on it. This, then, is what the 
“queer fellow” sees: 

The smiling emerald sea gently lapped the shores, kissing them with love, with 
manifest, visible, almost conscious love. Tall, splendid trees stood in all the 
glory of their bloom, and I am convinced that their innumerable leaves greeted 
me with a sweet, caressing sound, as though they uttered words of love. The 
grass was aflame with brilliant and sweet-scented colours. Flights of birds 
wheeled in the air, and fearlessly settled on my shoulders and my hands, joy¬ 
fully tapping me with their dear, tremulous little wings. 

“Those beautiful and innocent people” who dwell in this paradise, he 
finds, live without malice, completely pure and naive. They greet him with 
spontaneous joy and love, and strive to remove all traces of suffering that 
pervades his very presence. The “queer fellow” sees these people as “children 
of the sun,” and in this, too, Dostoevsky again indicates his deep love for 
children as the embodiment of all that is good in the world — and for whose 
suffering, in fact, Ivan Karamazov rebels against any belief in a God who 
allows this. It is the happiness and beauty and wonder of the child that he 
finds in the people of this new earth: 

Children of the sun, children of the sun — oh, how beautiful they were! Never 
on earth have I seen such beauty in man. In our children alone, in their very 
earliest years, one could perhaps find a remote and faint reflection of that 
beauty. The eyes of those happy people shone with bright radiance. Their faces 
gleamed with wisdom, and with a certain consciousness, consummated in tran¬ 
quility; but their faces were happy. In their words and voices sounded a 
childlike joy. 

Their whole way of life appears to him as the epitome of the “golden age,” 
when people have attained a perfect harmony with one another, when in¬ 
nocence of thought and nobility of action are the true characteristics and 
motivation of life: 

They were playful and happy as children. They wandered through their beau¬ 
tiful groves and forests, sang their lovely songs, fed on ambrosial food, the 
fruits of their trees, the honey of their forests, and the milk of the beasts that 
loved them. 

In the presence of all this, he further perceives that their knowledge is 
of a greater and different kind. He realizes, above all, that it is impelled by 
an interior awareness of life, not by the desire for material power and grand¬ 
iose schemes. It is fulfilment itself that he sees in their knowledge and a con¬ 
comitant simplicity that attains the highest meaning of life without the pre- 
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tensions and sophistications of the intellectual or the scientific. Acquisition for 
the sake of acquisition is to them meaningless and the vainest of things. As the 
“queer fellow” now begins to comprehend this, a new significance of truth 
dawns upon him: 

To me, a modern Russian radical, and an abominable Petersburger, it seemed 
for instance unintelligible that, knowing so much, they yet did not possess our 
science. But I soon perceived that their knowledge was achieved and nourished 
by other intuitions than those we have on earth, and that their aspirations 
were quite other. They desired nothing, but were calm; they did not aspire to 
a knowledge of life, as we aspire to knowledge, because their life was fulfilled. 

But their knowledge was deeper and higher than our science, for our science 
seeks to explain what is life, she aspires to know life, that she may teach others 
how to live; but they, without science, knew how to live. 

And surely what Dostoevsky seeks to emphasize here is the importance of a 
vital religion of life. In the passage that follows, there can be little doubt that 
Dostoevsky does belong to that prophetic tradition of art, which pleads for 
a return to the pure human existence that these dwellers on a Greek island 
represent: For it is not temples of worship that matter at all, but rather an 
inner awareness of life, transcending any supervening credenda and dogmata, 
and teaching the necessity of “vital relatedness” in the totality of life: 

They had no communion temples, but they had a real, living, and continual 
communion with the whole universe; they had no religion, but they had the 
firm knowledge that when their earthly joy had been consummated to the 
limit of their earthly nature, then would begin for them, living as well as 
dead, a yet greater expansion of their contact with the whole universe. 

Alas, but this transcendent state of innocence and joy is soon defiled by 
the newcomer: “Like a filthy germ, like an atom of pestilence, infecting whole 
peoples, so did I infect with my soul that happy land that knew no sin before 
me.” The process of this corruption and debasement is described with the vig¬ 
our and grief and profound moral concern that is peculiar to great and 
genuine prophetic art. Here, then, Dostoevsky is unsparing, relentless, and 
even brutal in his depiction of how evil can come to distort and pervert inno¬ 
cence and goodness. He shows how these people learn to lie, “and loved lying, 
and knew the beauty of lies;” how they become jealous and cruel; how they 
resort to murder and suicide; how reproach and recriminations begin; how 
sadness, suffering, and “cruel sensuality” are sought after; how justice is in¬ 
vented, slavery enforced, and people crushed in the desire for power. This 
is, to be sure, the modern nightmare that the prophetic voice portrays and 
cries out against a deep dismay. This is, in short, what happens when man 
becomes enslaved by theories and ideas, when wars are “fought for separation, 
for personality, for mine and thine,” when angry people begin “to talk of 
brotherhood and humanity, and conceived those ideas.” The “queer fellow,” 
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however, accepts the responsibility for what has happened, and he even im¬ 
plores them to punish and crucify him for his transgression. But he is laughed 
at and threatened with committal to a mad-house. Before, these people knew 
nothing about knowledge and science and an enforced moral and mental 
tyranny, but they knew ^‘how to live.” Now, they dedicate themselves only to 
knowledge as being the quintessence of human experience, and in this, as 
the prophetic voice announces, man’s debasement is made complete and 
unmitigating, and his frailty becomes his destiny: 

Knowledge is higher than feeling; the consciousness of life is higher than life. 
Science will give us wisdom; wisdom will reveal to us laws, and the knowledge 
of the laws of happiness is higher than happiness. 

Finally, the “queer man” awakes from his dream with the realization that 
the wisdom of an “eternal truth,” independent of time, has been revealed 
to him, in sharp contrast to the kind of “truth” embodied in his earlier belief 
that “it would be all the same to me if the world really existed, or if there was 
nothing anywhere.” For him the dream has, in a sense, been an epiphany 
and conversion, and now, having seen what life was and could be, he devotes 
himself to the task of preaching to others what must be done if life is to have 
meaning. Others now mock him for his “delirious vision” and “hallucination”; 
but he realizes that though he will wander in the course of his mission, he 
will not go astray. Indeed, what he has seen is not a dream at all, but the very 
embodiment of the human condition itself. He is, thus, more discriminatingly 
aware of a greater responsibility: that of struggling to save Life Itself from the 
entangling excesses of mentality and material power.® At this point, too, he 
decides to go to the little girl, and to give her the assistance that he had first 
refused. His dream signalizes, in reality, the re-birth of a new man. And it is 
the meaning of this re-birth and of the potentiality of a creative life that he 
has now realized. For him, consequently, the struggle on a far larger and 
deeper level must begin at the same time: 

“The knowledge of life is higher than life, the knowledge of the laws of happi¬ 
ness is higher than happiness”— this is what must be fought. And I will 
fight. If every one wanted it, then everything would be right in an instant. 

University of Nottingham, 

England. 
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1 Sir Herbert Grierson in his book, Milton and Wordsworth (London, 1950), has, I 
think, provided one of the finest definitions of prophetic art, and what he has to say in 
the following passage can, without much difficulty, be applied to Dostoevsky: “There 
is poetry in which the thought is neither a process of ratiocination nor yet the echo of 
the thought and feeling of the society in which the poets live, the civilisation which has 
shai>ed their minds and hearts. What poets of this kind have to say comes from the 
depths of their own thinking and feeling, and it may profoundly shock and startle the 
people to whom it is addressed. But the jjoets who thus speak advance no argument, 
communicate nothing of ‘the discourse of reason’ by which they have reached their con¬ 
clusions. They simply announce them as truths of which they have no doubt, but which 
it is laid on them to proclaim from the housetops, to cry aloud in accents of warning 
or denunciation. The thought which comes from within comes with such force, such 
unpremeditated compelling power, that it seems to them to come objectively from with¬ 
out, at times in voices and visions, as when Isaiah saw God sitting amid the Seraphim 
or Joan of Arc saw Catherine and Michael on her right hand. And the voice must be 
obeyed” (pp. 6-7). 

2 See D. S. Merezhkovsky, Tolstoi as a Man and Artist. With an Essay on Dostoievski 
(Westminster, 1902). 

3 Nicolas Berdyaev, Dostoievsky. An Interpretation, trans. Donald Attwater (Lon¬ 
don, 1934), p. 39. 

All references to this short story are from The Dream of a Queer Fellow and The 
Pushkin Speech, trans. S. S. Koteliansky and J. Middleton Murry (London, 1960), pp. 
11-30. 

5 Macbeth, III, iv, lines 24-25. 

6 This vision of felicity is also encountered at the end of Crime and Punishment, 
(1866), when a tormented and sickly Raskolnikov finally envisions a future state of 
life in which happiness and concord are the main qualities. In many respects, Raskolni¬ 
kov’s vision, coming as it does at this most crucial period of his life, is like an epiphany, 
and it returns us to the informing relevance of Sir Herbert’s words (“The thought 
which comes from within comes with such force, such unpremeditated compelling 
jjower, that it seems to them to come objectively from without, at times in voices and 
visions. ..”). The following quotation records Raskolnikov’s vision: “From the steep 
bank a wide stretch of the countryside opened up before him. Snatches of a song floated 
faintly across from the distant bank of the river. There in the vast steppe, flooded with 
sunlight, he could see the black tents of the nomads which appeared like dots in the 
distance. There there was freedom, there other people were living, people who were not 
a bit like the people he knew: there time itself seemed to stand still as though the age 
of Abraham and his flocks had not passed” (Epilogue, 2). The translation is that of 
David Magarshack in the Penguin Book, 1960. 

2 “I don’t know exactly what I did dream though: it was just as in the picture, a 
comer of the Grecian Archipelago, and time seemed to have gone back three thousand 
years; blue smiling waves, isles and rocks, a flowery shore, a view like fairyland in the 
distance, a setting sun that seemed calling to me — there’s no putting it into words. It 
seemed a memory of the cradle of Europe, and that thought seemed to fill my soul, too, 
with a love as of kinship. Here was the earthly paradise of man: the gods came down 
from the skies, and were of one kin with men.. . Oh, here lived a splendid race! they 
rose up and lay down to sleep happy and innocent; and woods and meadows were filled 
with their songs and merry voices. Their wealth of untouched strength was spent on 
simple-hearted joy and love. The sun bathed them in warmth and light, rejoicing in her 
splendid children...” (Constance Garnett’s translation of Raw Youth, III, vii, 2). 

^ Dostoevsky’s portrayal of the “queer man,” especially in this moment of crisis, is 
truly a mark of creative genius itself — that genius of art which John Cowper Po^s 
in his fascinating little book, Dostoievsky (London, 1946), characterizes in the following 
manner: “From these great modern Russian novels we learn the secret of a tremendum 
mysterium that can be found in the most ancient of all ritualistic ‘Mysteries’; namely, 
that the human soul possesses an exultant power at a dramatic crisis of staring into the 
Abyss until it becomes the equal of the Abyss” (p. 208). 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

1) The Seventh Meeting of the Standing Conference of Bishops. 

Two important decisions, far-reaching as to their consequences for the whole Orth¬ 
odox Church in America, were taken by the Standing Conference of the Canonical 
Orthodox Bishops at its seventh session, held in New York on May 17, 1962. One 
deals with the painful, yet urgent, problem of the Ukrainian Church and the other 
with the no-less urgent question of our relations with the non-Orthodox and, especially, 
the National Council of Churches. 

1) The Ukrainian problem has from the very beginning formed one of the major 
concerns of the Standing Conference. For, on the one hand, the group headed by John 
Teodorovich is quite numerous and dynamic and there can be no doubt as to its 
potential importance for Orthodoxy in America. But, on the other hand, there also can 
be no doubt that on some crucial points this group is in open conflict with the universal 
concensus of the Church. If not healed in the near future, this conflict may lead to a 
tremendous tragedy for both the Orthodox Ukrainians and the whole Orthodox Church. 
The history of all schisms and heresies shows how quickly an initial error becomes 
“tradition.** And one must not forget that by now at least two generations have been 
raised and educated in an almost blind resi>ect for this tradition and that, as years go by, 
it becomes more and more difficult to convince these j>eople that a tragic initial mistake 
hopelessly drives them away from the Church. The problem here is not only that of 
the “validity of orders.’* The Ukrainian hierarchs claim that “reordinations” and “regu- 
larisations” of various kinds have taken place. The theological importance of the docu¬ 
ment unanimously adopted by the Standing Conference is in the request of 

“a satisfactory profession of faith, especially as it touches upon the so- 
called consecration of Basil Lipkivsky, the mystery of Holy Orders and 
ecclesiology.. .** 

It is here that the crux of the matter is to be found. The Ukrainian “autocephalists” 
have never openly and consistently denounced and condemned as heretical and in¬ 
compatible with Orthodoxy the non-episcopal consecration of Lipkivsky, which is the 
very source of their existence. The Standing Conference by asking for a clearcut ecclesi- 
ological confession of faith reminds all of us that in the Orthodox Church, validity is 
meaningless when cut from the Orthodoxy of faith, the unconditional acceptance of the 
universal tradition of the Church. 

The tragic events of 1918-1921 have been studied and evaluated so far with passion 
and exasperation, and almost exclusively within the framework of the unfortunate 
Russian-Ukrainian clash. Here in America there is no reason for the perpetuation of 
this narrow nationalistic approach. It ought not to be difficult for the Russians to admit 
their part of responsibility for what happened in Kiev in 1921: the unanimous rejection 
by the Russian bishops of even the moderate demands of the Ukrainians, the lack of 
respect and understanding for Ukrainian culture and language and many other factors 
that made the tragedy possible. Yet, however important, all these factors do not justify 
dogmatically the fateful decision to consecrate Lipkivsky without bishops . .. and this 
the Ukrainians must admit and accept, following in this Lipkivsky himself, who in his 
recently published autobiography has openly expressed his certitude that the Church 
Universal cannot and will never accept the decisions and actions of 1921. To admit 
this takes courage — but is not Orthodoxy worth such sacrifice? We can only hope and 
pray that our Ukrainian brothers will understand the real spirit of the episcopal decision 
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of May 17th. Radical and harsh as it may seem, it is in fact an act of love and respect: 
for Christian love is impossible and meaningless without Truth and it is only in the 
total Truth of the Church, of its universal tradition, transcending all national offenses 
and frustrations, that our real unity in Christ becomes possible. The Ukrainian problem 
has reached now the point of no return. At this crucial moment it is not only for the 
Ukrainians but for all of us to show that Orthodoxy, its love and truth, can indeed be 
victorious over all obstacles. 

2) The same concern for truth marks the second set of decisions adopted unani- 
mously by the Standing Conference and dealing with the problem of the relations 
between the Orthodox and non-Orthodox. The Conference considered that Orthodox 
membership in the National Council of Churches was, at present, realized in an utterly 
unsatisfactory way, each Orthodox jurisdiction being assimilated with a “denomination^* 
and without any responsible and permanent Orthodox presence being assured in the 
various organs of the Council. In a conunon letter, the Bishops advised the National 
Council that the whole problem of Orthodox participation was entrusted for study to 
the Study and Planning Committee of the Conference, that no Orthodox appointments 
were to be made to the various commissions of the National Council until October, 
that, whatever character it will take, Orthodox representation will have to become 
united — Orthodoxy being considered as one Church — and that no pronouncements 
were to be issued by the Council on behalf of the Orthodox Church without prelimin¬ 
ary consultation with the Study and Planning Committee of the Standing Conference. 

In addition, the following text was adopted concerning “relations with non- 
Orthodox groups’*: 

“The Encyclical of the Oecumenical Patriarch, His All-Holiness Athenagoras, 
and the Holy Synod of Constantinople, of January 31, 1952, contains this para¬ 
graph : 

‘It is meet that Orthodox Clerics who are delegates (i.e., to Conferences 
with non-Orthodox) should be as careful as possible about services of 
worship in which they join with the heterodox, as these are contrary to 
the sacred canons and make less acute the confessional sensitiveness of the 
Orthodox. They should aim at celebrating, if possible, purely Orthodox 
liturgical services and rites, that they may thereby manifest, before the 
eyes of the heterodox, the splendour and majesty of Orthodox adoration.’ 

“Since the position of the Church in the United States affords the maximum 
opportunity for contact with separated Christians, and since the presence of Orth¬ 
odox clerics as participants in non-Orthodox services either scandalizes or con¬ 
fuses the faithful, while confirming uninformed heterodox in their opinion that 
the Church is simply another denomination. The Standing Conference of Canon¬ 
ical Orthodox Bishops in the Americas authorizes the following directive; 

1) The spirit of the Patriarchal Encyclical, as quoted above, is especially 
applicable to the circumstances of the Church in the United States. 

2) All who have a teaching function in the Church will instruct those com¬ 
mitted to their charge that the grace of the Sacred Mysteries cannot be 
obtained, and should not be sought, outside of the Church. There is no 
point in the United States so remote from a parish or other Church that any 
of the faithful cannot receive the Holy Mysteries, at least once annually. 

3) Clerics will not attempt to give or receive the Sacred Mysteries to or from 
any but Orthodox Christians. 

4) Clerics will not participate in worship with non-Orthodox, nor wear any 
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of the sacred vestments in non-Orthodox places of worship, nor at non- 
Orthodox services of worship. Clerics will not be photographed wearing 
the sacred vestments while in the company of non-Orthodox clerics. 

5) The following special regulations will be observed in cases of an exceptional 
nature: 

a) Clerics who are chaplains in organizations which have a large non- 
Orthodox membership will neither participate in nor conduct worship 
services of a general or interconfessional nature. 

b) Clerics who are delegates to interdenominational meetings will cele¬ 
brate purely Orthodox services and rites without admitting non- 
Orthodox to an active part in the service. 

c) Clerics invited to preach at non-Orthodox places of worship, and who 
have the consent of their hierarch to do so, shall wear none of the 
sacred vestments nor participate in services. 

6) Orthodox clerics and laity will not enter local or other Councils of 
Churches or inter-denominational associations as members thereof, but 
may participate as observers, according to instructions from the Standing 
Conference of the Canonical Orthodox Bishops in the Americas, and shall 
not participate in inter-confessional services. Orthodox relations with all 
such bodies are the responsibilities of the hierarchs. 

7) Clerics, and the faithful generally, should remember their opportunities 
to witness for the Church in all of these matters. 

These decisions constitute another step towards the badly needed clarificatian of 
the Orthodox position here in America, No progress is possible unless all ambiguities of 
the past are completely cleared. These ambiguities may have been understandable and 
excusable before. Today, they are the only real obstacle to a real unification of Ortho¬ 
doxy and to its genuine and free encounter with other Christians. 

— Alexander Schmemann 

2) The Orthodox in New Delhi — a Roman Catholic view. 

The Roman Catholic Church was not officially represented at the New Delhi 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches. Several observers were, however, sent by 
Rome and were given the full opportunity to witness the debates both in General 
Sessions and the Sections. The following comment was made by one of the observers, 
Fr- M. J. Le Guillou, O.P., in Vers VUnitS chrdtienne (XV, No. 3-4, 1962), concerning 
the Orthodox participation in the Assembly: 

“Another fact occurred in New Delhi, which will determine the future of the 
WCC: the presence of Orthodoxy, manifesting its unity already revealed in Rhodes, 
and thus participating more and more effectively in the ecumenical dialogue. Assured 
of its own stand. Orthodoxy could, for the first time, enter into the true essence of 
dialogue with the other members of the WCC. Until now, all the assemblies of the 
ecumenical movement, or of the WCC, had to face more or less sharp final statements 
of the Orthodox, declaring their differences with the Protestant world. In New Delhi, 
speakers were designated every morning by an unanimous Orthodoxy — Arabs, Greeks 
and Russians, either from abroad or of the Moscow Patriarchate, all sharing in one 
essentially religious concern — and witnessed, at every session or commission, to the 
Orthodox position before entering into a frank dialogue. It was not therefore a partial 
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The Seminary 

ORDINATIONS 

Fr. Andrew Goidich (’63) on April 15 to the Diaconate by His Grace Archbishop 
Ireney of Boston. 

Fr. Innocent Marsh (’63) on April 30 to the Diaconate by His Grace Archbishop 
Ireney of Boston. 

Fr. Paul Pyrch (’62) on June 3 to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace Archbishop 
Benjamin of Pittsburgh. 

Fr. Constantin Tofan (’63) on May 20 to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Valerian of Detroit. 

SEMINARY MOVES TO NEW CAMPUS 

The academic year 1962-63 will begin on the new campus acquired by the 
Seminary in Crestwood, Yonkers, New York. A new chapel, provisional library and 
dormitory facilities are being prepared during the vacation period under the general 
supervision of Professor S. S. Verhovskoy, Dean of Students. A group of students 
is visiting Orthodox parishes in various parts of the United States, singing in church¬ 
es, delivering talks on the Orthodox faith and making the life and needs of the 
Seminary known to the entire body of our clergy and laity, 

A NEW RECORD OF ORTHODOX CHURCH MUSIC IN ENGLISH 

A record of the complete vesper service, sung in English by the student choir, 
is being made available at the Seminary. 


Books Received 

Marston, E. C., Origin and Development of Northeastern University^ 1898-1960, Boston, 
Mass., 1961, 234 pp. 

McDonald, F., We the People — The Economic Origins of the Constitution, The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1958, 436 pp. 

Tria dokimiaperi Orthodoxies (Zander, Berdiaeff, Clement), Athens, 1962,79 pp. 

Nesbitt, R. B., On this Rock, American Tract Society, New York, 1962,30 pp. 

Zabriskie, A. C., ed., Dr. Lowrie of Princeton and Rome, Nine essays in acknowledge¬ 
ment of a debt, The Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn., 1957, 241 pp. 

Dionyssios, Metropolitan of Trikala, Qju^est Varlaam, Athens, 1962,52 pp. 

Ch. S. G., Stratiotes tes Aletheias,Ho Megas Athanasios, Athens, Zoe, 1962, 332 pp. 

Taylor, Overton M., The Classical Liberalism, Marxism, and the Twentieth Century, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1960, 122 pp. 

Onasch, K., Einfuhrung in die Konfessionskunde der Orthodoxe Kirchen, Sammlung 
Goschen Band 1197-1197a, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin, 1962,291 pp. 
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Kirzner, I. M., The Economic Point of View — An essay in the history of economic 
thought, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., Princeton, 1960, 228 pp. 

Fouche, S., Ho adelphos mou ho arrhostos, Evseveia, Athens, 1962, 139 pp. 

Papakosta, archim, Seraphim, He doxologhia, hxYi^m, 2k>e, 1962, 230 pp. 

Hazlitt, Henry, The FaUure of the ‘^New Economics/' —An analysis of the Keynesian 
Fallacies, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., Princeton, N.J., 458 pp. 

Ward, Barbara, The Rich Nations and the Poor Nations, W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 
New York, 1962,159 pp. 

Zernov, Nicholas, Orthodox Encounter — The Christian East and the Ecumenical 
Movement, James Clarke and Co., Ltd., London, 1961, 200 pp. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Nicholas Arseniev is Professor of New Testament and 
Apologetics. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Patristics and 
Church History. 

Georoe A. Panichas is a member of the Faculty of Eng¬ 
lish at the University of Maryland. 

Fr. Alexander Sghmemann is Professor of Church His¬ 
tory and Liturgies. 

Fr. Paul S. Schneirla is Assistant Professor of Old Testa¬ 
ment. 

John £. Rexine is Assistant Professor of the Classics, 
Colgate University. 
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ERRATA 

Five passages in Professor Arseniev’s article "Roots of Russian Ecumenism" (St. 
Vladimir^s Quarterly, Vol. 6, No 1) are to be corrected in the following way: 

p. 5, line 2 from the bottom: Oetinger, who emphasized 

p. 6, line 2: ist das Ende 

p. 6, line 12: ist die Philosophic 

p. 13, line 5 from the bottom: Murren 

p. 14, line 12: and I complete what was lacking in my body of the suffering 
of Christ 
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Characteristic Features of the 
Christian Message 

Nicholas Arseniev 

What are the characteristic features of Christianity? The innermost cen¬ 
ter and the whole substance of the Christian Gk)od Tidings is the boundless 
condescension of God, the inrush of God into the world, the concrete, historical, 
supreme and unique revelation of God’s infinite love, the Son of God having 
descended to become one of us and ascended, thus enabling us to ascend with 
Him. 

We have spoken (see the essay. The Mystical Encounter) of the sense of 
a subjugating, overpowering Presence, or Reality, transcending all and, at 
the same time, so near and taking hold of us, as the basic feature of mystical 
experience. Now, if we compare this with the experience of primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, what do we see? We find in the primitive Christian experience the 
same sense of a mystical Presence, but connected with a definite historical 
Person, manifested in the flesh. Something, or rather Somebody, quite con¬ 
crete, definite, unique, historical, ‘‘that which we have seen with our eyes 
and which we have gazed upon and our hands have handled^* —and this was 
the Word of Life, the Life Eternal (I John 1:1-2). 

The whole Gk)spel narrative, meaning the whole primitive preaching, is 
permeated by this sense of a transcending, overpowering Presence. This key¬ 
note is struck at once in the opening words of the Gospel according to St. 
Mark: “The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, Son of God. As it has 
been written by Isaiah the prophet: Lo, I send my messenger before Thy 
face, which shall prepare Thy way before Thee. The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make His paths straight!” 
John, the great prophet, appears then on the scene, but he speaks of the 
coming of One infinitely greater than he, for he, John, is unworthy to stoop 
down and to unloose the latches of His shoes! This key-note dominates and 
permeates all that follows. The first chapter of Mark reproduces the happen¬ 
ings crowded into one eventful day on the shores of the lake of Galilee. He 
addresses His call to simple fishermen, and they leave all and follow Him. 
He heals “many that were sick of diverse diseases” and casts out demons. The 
faith kindled by Him is so great that a roof is opened in order that a paralytic 
might be lowered down on his bed to where Jesus was. This sense of a tran¬ 
scending Presence permeates all of the other Gospels as well. Remember how 
Peter, in the story of the miraculous fishing (Luke 5), is overcome by a sense 
of awe: he feels that he is in the presence of Someone Who transcends the 
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limits of the purely human: “Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord!” One could say that the binding thread running throx^h all the nar¬ 
ratives of Luke’s gospel, especially from chapter 4 to chapter 12, is the aware¬ 
ness of an overpowering Presence, introduced by the scene in the synagogue of 
Nazareth, where Jesus applies to Himself the words of the prophecy of Isaiah: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, therefore He has anointed Me,” etc. 
“And all bore witness and wondered at the words of grace proceeding from 
His mouth.” 

The idea prominent in the whole of the apostolic preaching is fulfillment, 
“This day this scripture is fulfilled in your ears.” The promises of God are 
being fulfilled now, here, before our eyes. The central event in the history of 
the world is taking place. Kings and prophets have yearned—^vainly—to see 
and hear that which now is revealed to the eyes and ears of the disciples. 
Here and now is the Center, the Refuge, the place of Rest, the place of Re¬ 
union with God, the entrance to the Kingdom. “Lo, the Kingdom of Heaven 
is among you.” “Come unto Me all you that travail and are heavy laden.” 
The Gospel narratives—especially in Luke—often bear the theme of an 
encounter between a repentant sinner and the merciful Lord; for example 
the stories of Zacchaeus, the image of the good thief, the repenting woman 
who poured precious balm on Christ’s feet, the publican and the pharisee. 
The idea and the experience of the mystical encounter with one’s Saviour, so 
central and decisive for Christian devotional life throughout the centuries, 
is deeply rooted in the New Testamental experience in its most decisive, most 
primitive and fundamental strata. 

But, as we have seen, it is more than that. The decisive Center of history 
has been attained and revealed, the fulness of times has come. All that had 
come before was a preparation; now is the plenitude, the fulfillment, the con¬ 
summation. “It is consummated!” (not “finished”, as it is rendered in the 
King James’ version — tetelestai — John 19:30). 

We understand why the idea of witness —or rather the fact of being a 
witness—is so characteristic of the apostolic preaching. The preaching is not 
a proclamation of abstract ideas or, in the first place, moral precepts. It is 
something different, something most striking, and peculiar—it is the procla¬ 
mation of that which they “have seen with their eyes and heard with their 
ears and what their hands had handled”. They are speaking of facts belong¬ 
ing to the texture of history, to the texture of this their life, their surroundings. 
They have been with Him, they have talked with Him, they have touched 
Him with their hands, they have eaten with Him, even “after His resurrec¬ 
tion from the dead” (Acts 10:41). This is most concrete, most definite and 
palpable, but it is not all. Witness-bearing means more than that. It includes 
simultaneously two planes, two realities, or rather one Reality given simulta- 
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neously m its two real aspects: the Word of God that really became flesh. 
This is the Johannine vision (“we have seen . . His glory”): divine Reality 
and Flesh which the Word became, bound together in a most intimate, in¬ 
dissoluble way and the witness is a contemplation and proclamation of these 
two realities which are but One —in the Son of God, Who took abode among 
us and whose glory we have contemplated. This “Johannine” standpoint is 
the real presupposition of the whole preaching, it is the substance of this wit¬ 
ness, of Christianity. 

Fact, historical, concrete, circumscribed by time and environment, and 
divine Reality, the unique inrush, the breaking-through of God into the his¬ 
tory of man, His presence among us in flesh and factual history. On this fact, 
historical and mystical,—on this divine concreteness and historicity, the whole 
salvation is founded. Without this historical fact, there is no salvation. Paul, 
after having spoken in his First Epistle to the Corinthians of the gifts of the 
Spirit, and the heights of the spiritual life, suddenly returns with all his em¬ 
phasis to simple historical fact. As in the 2nd chapter, he had already writ¬ 
ten : “I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified,” so now he makes this celebrated profession of faith which is 
the first Christian “symbolum fidei”: “Now, I declare unto you, brethren, 
the gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye have received and 
wherein also you stand; by which also ye are saved, if ye hold fast that which 
I preached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain. For I delivered unto 
you first of all that which I also received, how Christ died for our sins accord¬ 
ing to the Scriptures; and that He was buried, and that He rose again the 
third day according to the Scriptures and that He appeared to Cephas, then 
to the twelve . . .” That is the basis of faith, that is whereon the salvation de¬ 
pends; His death and His resurrection. “If Christ is not risen, our preaching is 
in vain and your faith is in vain,.. But Christ is risen, the first-fruit of the ones 
that were dead.” That which has been preached, wherein they stand and 
whereby they are saved, is that which has taken place in history^ the unique 
event of the Gospel story, the inrush of God into history,—^He who has been 
among us and whom we have seen and touched with our hands. 

So, Christianity is built on fact, is witness to a fact, but it is not only 
something based on the fact. It is the preaching of a historical fact (which 
was, at the same time, mystical Presence) and, simultaneously, being laid 
hand upon, even now, by His Presence^ the invisible, but most real. Presence 
of the Glorified Lord even now among us —“And lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world” (Matthew 28:20), “Not I live, Christ lives 
in me” (Gal. 2:20). Historical fact and mystical Presence, this Presence 
among us and possessing us even now—that is the characteristic feature of 
Christianity. 
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Both this Fact and Mystical Presence, which are in an indissoluble way 
united together, are the opening of the gates of His mercy, the manifesta¬ 
tion of His boundless condescension, the inrush and revelation of the active, 
saving, self-humiliating, self-sacrificing, boundlessly condescending Love of 
God( cf. John 3:16 and I John 4:10), This is peculiar to the Christian 
message: a historic fact, a historical Person . . , and in this Person ‘‘all the 
plenitude of the Godhead dwelling bodily” (Col. 2:9) and in this fact, the 
salvation and sanctification of the world, the victory over the powers of death 
and evil. 

But the victory—let us repeat it again and again—has been achieved on 
the Cross, and His Cross is not only the supreme revelation of the boundless 
condescending Love of God, but also the center, the back-bone and pivot of 
our own new life. We enter this new life only by participating in the Cross of 
Christ, crucifying thereon our “old Adam” and partaking in the perfect 
obedience of Christ. Christianity is therefore much more than a messs^e: 
it is a new reality, a new life, a painful and courageous transfiguration of 
the old man into the “new creature”, into a “member of the body of Christ.” 
“The old things have passed away. Behold! Everything has become new!” 
It is a promise and a beginning of—let us repeat it—a New Reality, already 
revealed and given to us in the coming, the death and the resurrection of 
Christ, which are the “leaven” of the new order of being. This leaven has to 
permeate the whole lump. 

Therefore, the sense of the “fulfillment” that has already taken place 
(“It is fulfilled!”) is most organically, in an indissoluble way, connected in 
Christianity with the expectation of the future total revelation of the glory 
when God will be “all in all” (I Cor. 15). In so hoping, we are eagerly 
“stretching forward”, but this stretching forward cannot be separated, on 
the other hand, from the sense of mystical possession, of intimate union: the 
Treasure is here, is given. We are bearers thereof, although in “earthen ves¬ 
sels.” However, we do not possess: Christ takes hold of us. “Not I live, Christ 
lives in me,” “Christ has to be glorified in me, be it in life or in death.” There¬ 
fore, “I have decided to know nothing except Christ, and Him crucified,” for 
here is the center, the spring, of the New Reality. 

The world still “lies in wickedness”, but the victory has been won already. 
In the final revelation of the power of God, in the Lord’s second and final tri¬ 
umphant coming this will be wholly manifested. However, this victory— 
through death and resurrection—is already the backbone and the substance 
of the message: “Be of good cheer: I have overcome the world.” 
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The Orthodox Concept of the Church* 

The Rev. John Meyendorff 

The schism between the Churches of Rome and Byzantium, which oc¬ 
curred in the early Middle Ages, is undoubtedly one of the most tragic events 
of ecclesiastical history. On the one hand, after the eleventh century, the 
Eastern Church identified itself more completely with the political and social 
system of the Byzantine Empire. This does not mean, of course, as it is often 
thought, that a cesaropapistic regime was established in the East, but this 
means that Eastern Christians practically ceased to imagine the Church out¬ 
side the framework of a definite social structure, and later submitted them¬ 
selves to various forms of ecclesiastical regionalism and nationalism.* On the 
other hand, in the West (a tremendous doctrinal and institutional develop¬ 
ment took place after the schism, without being counterbalanced by the 
Eastern tradition. An Orthodox historian will see in this unbalanced and 
onesided development the origin of the various crises which the Western 
Church had to face, and more particularly the big crisis of the Reformation. 
He believes that the protest of the Reformers against various doctrines and 
institutions of the Roman Church of the sixteenth century could have been 
avoided if the original and truly catholic ecclesiology of the early Church 
had been preserved in the West. 

The schism of the eleventh century^ is now far away in the past. There 
is no doubt that political, social, and cidtural elements did play an important 
role in bringing it about, together with purely doctrinal issues. The political 
and cultural situation has nowadays changed radically. Opposition and es¬ 
trangement between what were once East and West is gradually losing more 
and more ground. The Roman Church is indeed a universal organism and 
the Orthodox Church is actively present in the world which we are accus¬ 
tomed to call “Western.” This is particularly true of the United States 
where we are bound to live together, sharing the same language, the same 
political system, and the same culture. The time is approaching when the 
historical and cultural differences which once opposed our two churches will 
definitely join the realm of mere archeology. What will remain then are the 
issues of faith, which were already real during the Middle Ages and which we 
have to face now before any serious attempts at reunion. 

♦ Address delivered at the Seventh Annual Convention of the Society of Catholic 
College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine, Boston, April 4, 1961. The text was published in 
the Proceedings of the convention. It is reprinted here with the kind permission of the 
Society. 
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Let us now turn from history to theology and try to surest the main 
points of orthodox ecclesiology today. 

The Church Catholic: 

When we confess in our Creed that the Church is “one, holy, catholic 
and apostolic,” we really mean that the Church to which we belong is not 
a human institution or organization, but that it is the Church of Christ! 
Christ is the one Lord and He is the holy One. He saves all men of all nations 
and all generations, and we know him through the apostolic witness. “I am 
with you until the end of the world” (Mat. XXVIII, 20). The presence of 
Christ is realised in the Church and through the Church, which is His Body, 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. The image of the Body, as used by St. Paul, 
had undoubtedly a eucharistic sacramental context: the Church is truly the 
Body of Christ when it celebrates the Supper, established by the Master for 
the commemoration of His death and resurrection, “until He comes” (I Cor. 
XI, 26). In the sacrament of the Eucharist, Christ and the Church are truly 
one Body. This sacramental reality is the mode of presence which Jesus Him¬ 
self has chosen and established. It is there, at the Eucharist, that the Word 
of God is read and interpreted; it is around it that all the other sacramental 
acts are performed, it is there that the Church is truly the one, holy, catholic 
Church of Christ “built upon the foundation of the apostles and the prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer stone” (Eph. II, 20). 

From this Eucharistic conception of the Church, it follows that every 
community gathered together in the name of Christ, is the one Church cath¬ 
olic. St. Ignatius of Antioch, writing around 100 A.D. to the Church of 
Smyrna, declares quite clearly: “Wherever Christ Jesus is, there is the cath¬ 
olic Church.”3 

The meaning of the word “catholic,” which was for the first time ap¬ 
plied to the Church by St. Ignatius, and which was to have a surprising for¬ 
tune in Christian theological vocabulciry, provides one of the major keys to 
the understanding of early ecclesiology. In the West, it was generally under¬ 
stood as “universal.” However, if this was the meaning of the word, it is not 
quite clear, for example, why the early Latin translators of the creeds kept 
in the text the Greek form catholica ecclesia instead of using universalis. As 
a matter of fact, practically all the versions of the Creed, with the notable ex¬ 
ception of the Slavic version (the Slavic word “sobomaia” used here does 
not mean “universal”), kept the Greek original. The reason for this phe¬ 
nomenon is that the various translators were aware of the difficulty of trans¬ 
lating katholike by a single word in any language. If katholikos is ever to be 
translated by “universal” it still does not have a geographical, but a philoso¬ 
phical, connotation. As applied to the Church, “catholic” first of all implies 
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the idea of fullness: etymologically^ it derives from the adverb katholon, “on 
the whole/’ opposed to kata meros, “partially.” What St. Ignatius meant when 
he spoke of the “catholic” Church, is that wherever Christ is, there is the full¬ 
ness of his indivisible Body. This is the reason why later “catholic” was used 
to describe the true Church as opposed to the schismatical or heretical groups, 
who refuse the fullness of the apostolic doctrine and the integrity of the life in 
Christ. The “catholicity” of the Church is a doctrinal, cosmic, and moral 
universality, and not merely a geographical one.** 

These remarks are important for our understanding of the nature of a 
local church, gathered around its bishop for the celebration of the Eucharist; 
this assembly is the Catholic church, it is the fullness of the Body, because 
Christ, the Head of the Church is present among his disciples and “wherever 
Christ Jesus is, there is the catholic Church.” A local church is not a part of 
the Body, it is the Body itself, which is symbolized most realistically in the 
Byzantine rite of the preparation of the elements, when the priest places on 
the paten parcels of bread commemorating Christ Himself, His Mother, all the 
saints, all the departed and all the living: in this Bread the whole Church is 
really present together with the Head. The catholicity of the Church un¬ 
doubtedly includes the idea of geographical universality, but the two notions 
are not co-extensive; if we identify the Body of Christ with the universal 
Church of 1961, we in fact exclude from it all the saints, all the departed, we 
restrict it to the size of a visible social organization. 

The Body of Christ being sacramentally fully present in every local 
Church, the universal unity of all churches remains however an essential ele¬ 
ment of catholicity. How is it manifested and preserved? First of all in the 
unity of faith and sacramental life.^ Since the early days of Church history a 
confession of the right faith was required from a newly elected bishop, and 
this confession was to be accepted by the bishops of the neighboring churches 
gathered for his consecration. Letters of communion were to be exchanged 
between bishops of the major sees: these letters expressed the identity of all 
local churches in their common allegiance to the apostolic faith.^ The notion 
of “identity” of all churches in faith and life is therefore an important ele¬ 
ment of orthodox ecclesiology: the churches cannot essentially complement 
each other, because each one possesses the fullness of Christ’s sacramental 
presence, but they can and they must recognize in each other the same faith, 
the same fullness, and the same divine life. Schism occurs when this recogni¬ 
tion becomes imjxwsible, when the orthodox churches cease to perceive the 
same divine integrity in other Christian communities. The early Church has 
known interminable doctrinal discussions on the Divinity of the Son, on the 
two natures of Chrst, on his two wills. The final solution, and the salvation 
of orthodoxy always came through an effort of mutual understanding, of 
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mutual support and of mutual recognition by the churches. The decisive role 
in the final triumph of Orthodoxy might have been played by Alexandria, 
by Caesarea, by Constantinople or by Rome, but unity in the true faith was 
always sealed by the councils^ which were considered and still are conadered 
by the Orthodox Church, as the normal organs, expressing the unity of all 
churches in the apostolic truth. The highest doctrinal authority for orthodox 
Christians is the council, and not the voice of a particular local church, be¬ 
cause the council expresses a concensus of churches in all of which Christ 
dwells and which are all guided by the Holy Spirit. 

However, even councils have erred and entered into history only as 
‘"pseudo-councils.” This shows finally that Christ alone remains the Head 
of his Church, as is unanimously emphasized by all orthodox doctrinal state¬ 
ments, and that his presence in the Church is a miracle of Divine faithfulness 
toward God’s people. 

The Church Apostolic: 

The Christian faith is first of all a faith in the historic facts of the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and these facts are known to us through the 
witnesses appointed by Christ Himself: “You are witnesses of these things”/ 
(Luke XXIV, 48, cf. Acts I, 22, etc.). And the Apostles always felt this^ 
witness as being their primary responsibility, the very foundation of their min¬ 
istry: “That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have looked on and touched with our 
hands ... we proclaim to you, so that you may have fellowship with us.” 
(I John 1,1-3). 

The ministry of the Apostles is therefore absolutely \mique, because it is 
only through them that we know of the historical Jesus: through their writ¬ 
ings, which constitute that which we call the book of the New Testament, 
and through their oral teachings preserved by the Tradition of the Church. 
The Church has no other foundation than that which was laid by the Apos¬ 
tles, because there is no other and there can be no other revelation than that 
of the historical Jesus Christ, “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge” (Col. II, 3). In order to be really Christ’s Church, the 
Church must be apostolic. 

By its very nature, however, the Church is a new form of divine presence 
among men: the sacramental form, established by Christ himself. What the 
Apostles did before leaving this world was to establish, wherever they 
preached, communities of Christians united by the bond of the Eucharistic 
meal. Except in the very beginning, in the Judaeo-Christian community of 
Jerusalem presided over by Peter together with the other twelve (Acts I-IX) , 
the Apostles did not normally perform sacramental functions in the local 
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churches. St. Paul writes to the Corinthians that “Christ did not send him to 
baptize, but to preach the Gospel” (I Cor. I, 17). The very nature of the 
Church required another type of ministry, in accordance with the sacramental 
nature of the Church. And we learn from the Acts and the Epistles that the 
Apostles appointed “presbyters” or “bishops” for every community. 

At the end of the first century, what we now call the “monarchical” 
episcopate is an accepted institution of the whole church. Every Christian 
community being established upon the Eucharistic celebration, someone had 
to take the place of the Master at the Table; every community being the 
whole Body, someone had to perform the ministry of the Head. And St. Igna¬ 
tius of Antioch could write: “It is when you obey the bishop as if he were 
Jesus Christ that you are living not in a merely human fashion but in Jesus 
Christ’s way, ... It is essential, therefore to act in no way without the bishop, 
just as you are doing. Rather submit even to the presbytery as to the Apostles 
of Jesus Christ.. .” (Trallians, 2). Sacramentally, the Bishop performs the ^ 
ministry of Christ himself; he is the Head and the community is the Body, 
The episcopal ministry is essentially distinct from the apostolic since it is by 
nature local and sacramental and therefore different from the universal wit¬ 
ness of the Apostles to the historical Risen Lord. However, according to St. 
Irenaeus of Lyons, the Apostolic message, transmitted to the Church, is 
kept by the bishops, who by their functions in the community, possess a 
“certain charisma of truth.”^ After the death of the last Apostles, the episco¬ 
pate, individually in every community, or collectively at Council meetings, is 
the bearer of the Christian truth. The bishop’s doctrinal and magisterial re¬ 
sponsibility is undoubtedly a sacramental gift of God, but it can be exer¬ 
cised only in his own community, which elected him and with which he is 
linked for life. His ministry is not a power that he exercises over the Church, 
but in the Church. His responsibility is to be the minister of the Church’s 
apostolicity and orthodoxy. In some sense, one can say that the Apostles were 
above the Church, since they were personally selected and appointed by 
Christ to be his witnesses. The bishops, on the contrary, only perform a neces¬ 
sary function of the Body itself: they have no personal witness to bear, but 
only to receive and to proclaim the apostolic tradition which belongs to the 
whole Church. 

It is at this point that we reach one of the major disagreements between 
East and West from the Middle Ages down to the present time. And there is 
no better introduction to the ecclesiological problems which opposed Byzan¬ 
tium and Rome than the recent book of a Catholic scholar, Fr. Francis 
Dvomik, on “The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and the Legend of the 
Apostle Andrew.”^ Without pretending to be a theological treatise, this book 
provides the theologian with invaluable historical materials on early Chris- 
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tian ecclesiology. One of the main conclusions of the book is that the Chris¬ 
tian East has never accepted the idea that ‘‘apostolicity” was the only (or the 
main) criterion of authority in the Church. By ‘^apostolicity” we mean here 
the actual foundation of a particular local Church by a particular apostle. 
Many churches in the East could claim this kind of “apostolicity”; however, 
neither Jerusalem, nor Antioch, nor Ephesus, actually pretended to primacy, 
but Alexandria, and later Constantinople, did so, both being located in the 
two biggest cities of the Eastern Empire. The exclusive claim of Rome, which 
gradually took shape in the West, could therefore be understood in Byzan¬ 
tium only as a result of the political importance of the old imperial capital. 
This was the interpretation given in 451 to the Roman primacy by the Fathers 
of Chalcedon (canon 28) in connection with the establishment of the pa¬ 
triarchate of Constantinople. In the moments when the intervention of the 
popes was considered necessary and useful, the Easterners, in letters addressed 
to the West, happened to mention the role of St. Peter, but these mentions 
belonged rather to the realm of diplomatic politeness and never implied a 
clear recognition of Rome as the only final criterion of Christian truth. 

The question of St. Peter and that of his succession has been recently 
studied by several orthodox theolc^ians.^ It is, without any doubt, a crucial 
problem in our relations, but it cannot be treated extensively here. What is 
to be said, however, is that this question can be settled only in the context 
of a more general ecclesiological setting. We have tried to show that for the 
Orthodox Christian—^and this was, we believe, the case for the primitive 
Christian too—every local eucharistic conununity is the whole Church of 
Christ. St. Ignatius saw in the bishop and in the presbytery an image of Christ 
and of all the Apostles. This is the church founded on Peter (Mt. XVI, 18), 
i.e., every local church is, in as much as it keeps the faith confessed by Peter 
on the road of Caesarea Philippi. And Peter in the entire Greek Christian lit¬ 
erature, both before and after the schism, is considered as the prototype of all 
bishops who by their very function are the bearers of the true faith. And 
this, as a matter of fact, appears to be exactly the theory of the cathedra Petri 
as expressed in the third century by St. Cyprian of Carthage in his De cath- 
olicae ecclesiae unitate: there is only one episcopal see, that of Peter, and every 
bishop, in his own community, shares in the same identical episcopate derived 
from Peter.'' 

The bishops in their own churches, and the episcopate taken as a whole, 
are therefore responsible in the Church for the Apostolic tradition. The Or¬ 
thodox Church however does not recognize any visible automatic criterion of 
truth which would require positive obedience. The episcopal function belongs 
to the Church and does not rule over the Church. Individual bishops and 
groups of bishops may fall into heresy, and this has happened so many times 
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in history, but the Church has remained in the Truth. The Holy Spirit abides 
in the whole body of the Church and restores the Apostolic Tradition after 
every temporary human failure.This lack of criterion does not mean that we 
share with our Protestant brethren in the idea of individual interpretation of 
the Bible: nothing in the Church is individual, and everything is done in 
common; nothing is purely natural and human, but everything is sacramen¬ 
tal. This is why doctrinal issues are settled in accordance with the common 
mind of the Church and are sealed by the sacramental magisterium of the 
bishops, who generally meet in councils to rule on important questions. Seven 
councils are accepted as having a final, ecumenical, binding importance, but 
other equally important points of faith were settled by lesser councils and 
are also universally accepted; and other truths again, which were never 
contested, are held as self-evident by the Tradition of the Church, without 
any formal definition. 

One of the major contrasts between Orthodox ecclesiology and practi¬ 
cally all Western concepts of the Church is the lack in the Orthodox Church 
of a clearly defined, precise and permanent criterion of Truth, beside God 
Himself, Christ and the Holy Spirit, abiding in the Church. In the West, the 
increasingly developed theory of papal infallibility was opposed, after the 
collapse of the conciliary movement, by the Protestant antiecclesiastical af¬ 
firmation of Sola Scriptura, The entire ecclesiological problem since the six¬ 
teenth century has turned around this opposition. In Orthodoxy, the Church 
itself, acting always as a Body, and normally through the Apostolic ministry 
of the episcopate, is the criterion of Truth. I do not know any better expres¬ 
sion of the manner in which the Truth abides in the Church than that which 
was given in the second century A.D. by St, Irenaeus of Lyons: 

The preaching of the Church is everywhere consistent, and con¬ 
tinues in an even course and receives testimony from the prophets, 
the apostles and all the disciples—as I have proved—through (those 
in) the beginning, the middle, and the end, and through the entire 
dispensation of God, and that well-grounded system which tends to 
man’s salvation, namely our faith; which having been received from 
the Church, we do preserve, and which always, by the Spirit of God, 
renewing its youth, as if it were some precious deposit in an excellent 
vessel, causes the vessel itself containing it to renew its youth also. For 
this gift of God has been entrusted to the Church, as breath was to 
the first created man, for this purpose, that all the members receiving 
it may be vivified, and the communion with Christ has been dis¬ 
tributed throughout it, that is the Holy Spirit, the earnest of in¬ 
corruption, the means of confirming the faith, and the ladder of 
ascent to God. Tor in the Church,’ it is said, ‘God hath set apostles. 
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prophets, teachers’ (I Cor. 12, 28), and all the other means through 
which the Spirit works; of which all those are not partakers who do 
not join themselves to the Church, but defraud themselves of life 
through their perverse opinions and infamous behavior. For where 
the Church is, there is the Spirit of God; and where the Spirit of 
God is, there is the Church, and every kind of grace; but the Spirit is 
truth. 

The Church is a sacramental organism, to which the Spirit communi¬ 
cates the Truth, and there is no need for any other, exterior criterion. The 
continuity of the Church in history, from the apostolic times until now, is a 
miracle of this divine presence, a witness of the divine faithfulness of the 
Church. 

It has been pointed out that when Orthodox theologians want to define 
the present highest doctrinal authority in the Church, they sometimes affirm 
that an infallible authority belongs to the Ecumenical Council, and some¬ 
times they claim that decisions of Ecumenical Council must be subject to 
further reception by a general consensus of the Church. In fact, there is no 
real contradiction between these two statements, since both the Councils and 
the concensus are instrumented by the same Spirit, and are not therefore 
human juridical institutions of government. The Church is neither a mon¬ 
archy nor a democracy. Questions of doctrine are settled neither by an au¬ 
thority over the Church, nor by a majority vote of the laity. It is undoubtedly 
true that there cannot be a higher body in the Church than the universal 
episcopate, assembled together. It is this body that gives a final sanction to all 
doctrinal controversies. But we also know that some very great episcopal 
assemblies have actually met and produced very unorthodox statements, as 
did many councils during the Arian controversy, and also the council of 
Ephesus of 449. They were rejected by the Spirit of Truth, abiding in the 
whole Church. As St. Irenaeus wrote: ‘‘Where the Spirit of God is, there 
is the Church.” The dogmatic struggles and doctrinal controversies of the 
early Church would simply have been unthinkable if the infallible Church 
had possessed an automatic, visible organ of infallibility. 

The whole attitude of the Orthdox Church towards the very problem of 
doctrinal definition is involved in this asjiect of orthodox ecclesiology. Living 
communion with the fullness of Truth is the very essence of Church life, 
simply because Christ himself is this indivisible fullness, and in the Church, 
in the Scripture, in the sacraments, in the preaching, we meet Him, and not 
a system of doctrines. This communion with the fullness is accessible now, 
just as it was in the time of the Apostles: it is always the same fullness, based 
upon what the eye-witnesses of Christ’s resurrection have told us. Nothing 
can be added to it and nothing can be subtracted from it, and no new 
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revelation can come from God, who has already given us full access in His 
Son to His own divine life and truth. 

The Apostolic Truth, however, must be expressed and preached before 
all nations, in all languages, in all situations. This is the task of the Church. 
Christian tradition, therefore, does not merely repeat the words of the Apos¬ 
tles, it preaches and announces the living Word of God. Each generation is 
entitled to this living word, and, most particularly, each generation must 
receive from the Church a living guidance in dealing with the various 
false teachings which may appear. This is where arises the need for dogma¬ 
tical definitions. It has been expressed and repeated by several councils. At 
Chalcedon, in 451, for example, the Fathers proceeded with their famous 
Christological formulation, only after having proclaimed that the “wise and 
salutary formula of divine grace (the Creed of Nicaea-Constantinople) suf¬ 
ficed for the perfect knowledge and confirmation of religion, for it teaches 
the perfect doctrine concerning Father, Son and Holy Spirit”; the new 
definition is therefore necessary only because certain persons undertake to 
“make void the preaching of the truth through their individual heresies.”*^ 

The basis of what we call “dogmatic development” is therefore the 
negative necessity to protect the Church against false teachings which en¬ 
danger the organic fullness of revealed truth. And we believe that the Church 
provides this kind of permanent guidance to her faithful every time the 
need arises, either through formal ecumenical councils, or through local 
councils whose decisions are subsequently accepted by all local churches, or 
even only through an implicit rejection of doctrines foreign to the Apos¬ 
tolic teaching. Here again, the Church, being a living organism, may use 
the means which are the best or the only possible in every concrete situation. 
Thus the ecumenical councils of the first eight centuries have settled tri- 
adological and christological issues; since then, at various times, local Ortho¬ 
dox councils have met and have dealt with questions such as the nature of 
grace (Constantinople, 1341, 1351), the attitude towards Western Chris¬ 
tians (Constantinople, 1285; Jerusalem, 1672), liturgical questions (Moscow 
1666-1667), ecclesiastical order (Constantinople, 1872). Some of these de¬ 
cisions have been included in the liturgical hooks and, in practice, are just 
as binding for all Orthodox Christians as the decrees of the ecumenical 
councils. 

It appears, therefore, that the Orthodox Church has a concept of dog¬ 
matic development rather similar to that of the Roman Church, with the 
exception of two points: 

1) the manner in which this takes place, 

2) the moment when a doctrine implicitly held by the Church, must 
necessarily become explicit. An Orthodox theologian will hold that this event 
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must occur at the very moment when the need is felt. He knows, for ex¬ 
ample, that Roman Catholic theologians refer to the concept of dogmatic 
development when they explain the progressive evolution and growth of the 
Roman primacy between the first centuries and 1870, but he does not under¬ 
stand how an ecclesiological doctrine of such importance could have re¬ 
mained in the implicit stage during the early theological controversies. At 
that time, it was apparently just as much needed as today for the good order 
and welfare of the Church. There is no doubt, therefore, that a further 
dialogue between Orthodox and Catholics on this vital problem of dog¬ 
matic development would be one of the most needed elements in our future 
irenical relations. 

Concluswns: 

In the Roman Catholic and Orthodox Churches, ecclesiology has prac¬ 
tically the same status of importance, inasmuch as we all agree on one 
important aspect of the New Testament revelation: Christ has established 
on earth one visible community, which is just as visible as His own Body. 
Since this community belongs to Him, it cannot be divided; it is essentially 
and by nature one. Both our churches however claim to be this one, indivisible 
Church of Christ. 

This belief and conviction has led the Orthodox Church today to a 
responsible concern for the unity of all Christians. Christian unity is not 
only a unity among men; it is first of all, a divino-human unity, a unity of 
men in God, in the communion of His presence, in the common share of 
his vivifying gifts. True unity will not be achieved outside of the divine Truth, 
outside the true Church. It is precisely this conviction that has led many 
Orthodox leaders and theologians to take part in the “Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment” originated among Protestants. This movement, really prophetic and 
revolutionary if we think of the state of fractioning in which the Protestant 
world found itself a century ago, has appeared to these Orthodox leaders as 
a search by Protestants for the true Church. Those who pretend to possess 
this truth could not have remained apart from such a movement. 

The Ecumenical movement went through two major stages of develop¬ 
ment. At the first stage, before the last world war, it remained essentially a 
movement of individuals, interested in questions of church unity. After the 
last war, the Movement took the shape of a “World Council of Churches.” 
This means that the ecclesiastical bodies themselves participate in the work 
of the Council. The by-laws, however, were drafted in such a manner that 
Orthodox participation was formally made possible. No particular concep¬ 
tion of the Church was implied by the membership, no ecclesiological rela¬ 
tivism was required; on the contrary, the Declaration of Toronto (1950) 
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formally specified that a member-church was not necessarily supposed to 
consider the other churches as “churches” in the full sense of the word. 
The Orthodox delegates have always had the possibility to proclaim their 
own ccwiception of Church unity. In Evanston (1956) they abstained from 
voting on the “Faith and Order” report, and published a separate declara¬ 
tion which proclaimed: 

When we are considering the problem of Church unity we cannot en¬ 
visage it in any other way than as a complete restoration of the total faith 
and the total episcopal structure of the Church which is basic to the 
sacramental life of the Church. We would not pass judgment upon 
those of the separated communions. However, it is our conviction that 
in these communions certain basic elements are lacking which contrib¬ 
ute to the fulness of the Church. We believe that the return of these 
communions to the Faith of the ancient, united and indivisible Church 
of the Seven Ecumenical Councils, namely to the pure and unchanged 
and common heritage of the forefathers of all divided Christians, shall 
alone produce the desired reunion of all separated Christians. For, only 
the unity and fellowship of Christians in a common Faith shall have 
as a necessary result their fellowship in the sacraments and their in¬ 
dissoluble unity in love, as members of one and the same Body of the 
one Church Christ. 

. . , It is suggested in the Report of the Section that the road which the 
Church must take in restoring unity is that of repentance. We recognize 
that there have been and there are imperfections and failures within 
the Kfe and witness of Christian believers, but we reject the notion that 
the Church itself, being the Body of Christ and the depository of re¬ 
vealed truth and “the whole operation of the Holy Spirit” could be 
affected by human sin. Therefore, we cannot speak of the repentance 
of the Church which is intrinsically holy and unerring. For “Christ 
loved the Church and gave himself for it, that He might sanctify it 
and, cleansing it in the washing of water and the word, that He might 
present it to Himself as a glorious Church, not having sp>ot or wrinkle 
or blemish or any such thing, but that it should be holy and without 
blemish.” (Eph. 5,26-27). 

... In conclusion, we are bound to declare our profound conviction that 
the Holy Orthodox Church alone has preserved full and intact “the faith 
once delivered unto the saints,” It is not because of our human merit, 
but because it pleases God to preserve “his treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of God.” (II Cor. 4, 7) 

The members of the Orthodox delegation knew that their conception 
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of the Church was quite foreign to the vast majority of the participants. 
The great difficulty of the present Orthodox participation in the World 
Council comes from the fact that Orthodox and Protestants do not always 
see in the Council itself the same reality. For many Protestants, the Council 
is already a prefiguration of the eschatological Una Sancta; for the Ortho¬ 
dox, it is essentially a place of meeting and of brotherly dialogue. The oppo¬ 
sition of these two conceptions may however lead one day to a fruitful 
Orthodox-Protestant dialogue on ecclesiology. 

The absence of the Roman Catholic Church at the big ecumenical 
meetings is, undoubtedly, one of the reasons why a truly ecumenical per¬ 
spective is difficult to establish at these assemblies. As far as the Orthodox 
are concerned, there is no doubt that they will never fail to feel the absence 
of the big sister Church of the West, which they once recognized as “prima 
inter pares.” The recent change of attitude and of atmosphere towards the 
whole question of unity which took place in the Roman Church under the 
pontificate of John XXIII has been greeted as a blessing by many Orthodox 
leaders and theologians. There is, in particular, one aspect of the attitude of 
the present Pope, which gives greater hopes for mutual understanding: his 
concern for the role of the local episcopate in its relation to the See of Rome. 
We have tried to show in this paper that here precisely lies the main diffi¬ 
culty which divides us. 

Orthodox ecclesiology does not know any divinely appointed, institu¬ 
tional power of one local church over the other local churches and their 
bishops. It recognizes the existence of local primacies, and it always accepted 
the idea that one Church, that of Jerusalem, that of Rome, later that of 
Constantinople, may play the role of a universal arbiter, may enjoy the 
right of receiving appeals, a right established and regulated by the Councils, 
and in fact may preside over the universal episcopate. But this “primacy” 
does not confer on the bishop of Rome or of Constantinople either infallibility 
or universal jurisdiction, but a kind of “priority”in settling controversial 
matters for the common good. 

The very fact that the present Pope likes to emphasize his own position 
as bishop of Rome, that is as one of the bishops, the fact that he has called 
a Council—an institution which, according to some, was to disappear com¬ 
pletely in the Roman Church after the definition of 1870 — all these facts 
show that the ecclesiological problem, which was at the very origin of the 
schism separating us, is beginning to be seen. The question that an Orthodox 
stresses today is: will the forthcoming Council of the Vatican somehow 
counterbalance the decisions of 1870 on the Roman Pontiff by defining more 
clearly the latter’s relation to the other bishops? He prays God that the out¬ 
come will bring us closer together in a common obedience to the will of God. 
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^ Contemporary Byzantinists generally agree on the fact that true “cesaropapism” 
never existed in the Eastern Roman Empire and that the Emperors, especially after the 
iconoclastic period (725-843), always felt themselves bound by the doctrines and canons 
of the Church {cf. G. Ostrogorsky, ^^History of the Byzantine State/* New Brunswick, 
1957, p. 195). However, the ties which were established between the Church and the 
State produced many negative results, and originated modern forms of ecclesiastical 
nationalism {cf. A. Schmemann, “Byzantine Theocracy and the Orthodox Church,” St. 
Vladimir*s Quarterly, Vol. I, n. 2, 1953, p. 5-22). 

2 In fact, the exact date of the schism between the two Churches is difficult to estab¬ 
lish. The conflict of 1054 between Patriarch Michael Cerullarius and the Roman legates 
was in fact an unsuccessful attempt to restore communion which was already broken. 
However, even after 1054, many examples of intercommunion between Eastern and 
Western clergy can be quoted from historical sources. The schism appears therefore as a 
progressive estrangement rather than as a sudden break. 

3 Smyrn. 8,2, 

^ Cf, for example St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 18,23 (P.G. 33,1044). On the meaning 
of katholike, see G. Florovsky “Le corps du Christ vivant,” La Sainte Eglise Universelle 
—Confrontation Oecumenique, Neuchatel—Paris, 1948, pp. 24-34. 

5 Cf. a good treatment of the subject by Prof. J. Karmiris in Die Orthodoxe Kirche in 
Griechischer Sicht, herausgegeben von P. Bratsiotis, 1 Teil, Stuttgart, 1959, p. 94-95; 
see also J, Meyendorff, “What Holds the Church Together?”, The Ecumenical Review, 
Vol xiii, 1960, N. 3, pp. 296-301. 

6 A. Schmemann, “Unity, Division, Reunion in the light of Orthodox Ecclesiology,” 
Theologia, 22, Athens, 1951, pp. 242-254. 

7 Adversus Haereses, IV, 11, 2. 

^Dumbarton Oaks Studies, IV, Cambridge, Mass., 1958; see also J. Meyendorff, “La 
primaute romaine dans la tradition canonique jusqu’au concile de Chalcedoine,” Istina, 
1957, p. 463 ff. 

9 Articles by Bishop Cassian Besobrasoflf in Istina, 1955, no. 3; by N. Afanassieff and 
Meyendorff in Istina, 1957, No. 4; by V. Kesich, J. Meyendorff, A, Schmemann and S. 
Verkhovsky in St. Vladimir*s Quarterly, Vol. 4, 1960, No. 2-3; by N. Afanassieff, N. 
Koulomzin, J. Meyendorff, A. Schmemann in La primaute de Pierre dans PEglise Orth¬ 
odoxe, Neuchitel-Paris, 1960. 

J. Meyendorff, “St. Peter in Byzantine Theology,” St. Vladimir*s Seminary Quar- 
terly,Wo\. 4,1960, No. 2-3, pp. 26-48. 

11 The literature on Cyprian is, of course, enormous. I will refer here only to Fr. M. 
Bevenot’s recent edition and commentary in Ancient Christian Writers, no. 25, West- 
minster-London, 1957, chiefly pp. 6-7, 102-108, where further references are given. 

12 This point has been rightly emphasized in 19th century Russia by A, S. Khomiakov 
and his school. ( Cf. their conception of “sobornost” a term derived from “sobornaia,” 
the Slavic equivalent of “catholic” and meaning “communautarian” or “conciliary.”) 
On Khomiakov, see A. Gratieux, **A. S. Khomiakov et le mouvement Slavophile/* 2 vols., 
Paris, 1939. Khomiakov’s ecclesiology continues to have great influence among Ortho¬ 
dox theologians, although it is generally integrated into a soteriological and sacramental 
context which was less apparent in its original form. Cf. E. Akvilonov, ""The Scientific 
Definitions of the Church and the Apostolic Doctrine of the Body of Christ'* (In Rus¬ 
sian), St. Petersburg, 1894; J. Romanides, “Orthodox ecclesiology according to Alexis 
Khomiakov,” The Greek Orthodox Remew, II, 1956. 

Adversus Haereses, HI, 24, 1; English translation in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
Vol. I, New York, 1925, p. 458 (Italic is mine, J.M.). 

Mansi, Collectio conciliorum, VII, Col. 116; English translation in A Select Li¬ 
brary of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, Vol. XIV, Grand Rapids, Mich¬ 
igan, 1956, p. 263. 

15 Besides the official reports of the Assembly, this text has been published in St. 
Vladimir's Quarterly, Vol. Ill, N. 1-2, Fall 1954-Winter 1955, where a full account is 
given of the Orthodox participation in the Evanston Assembly. 

16 The expression was used recently by an Orthodox theologian, N, Afanassieff, 

“L’Eglise qui preside dans I’amour,” La Primaute de Pierre, Neuchatel-Paris, 1960. Cf. 
the review of his article by Dom Olivier Rousseau, Irenikon, xxxiii, 1960, no. 4, pp. 
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Dostoevsky’s 

“The Dream of a Queer Fellow”: 
An Exercise in Prophecy and Art 

George A. Panichas 


It is one of the major strengths and characteristics of prophetic art that 
it contains^ even in face of the greatest obstacles and disappointments, an 
underlying and impelling element of hope and felicity. In this respect, no 
doubt, the visionary artist indicates messianic and even, one could say, utopian 
tendencies that are also an integral part of his revelations. In F. M. Dos¬ 
toevsky, this is especially to be seen in his extraordinary short story, “The 
Dream of a Queer Fellow”, that originally appeared in The Journal of an 
Author, which he edited in 1876 and 1877. In this story the prophetic voice 
can be heard and comprehended in all its ix)wer and meaningfulness. Honest, 
forthright, unhesitating, challenging, eloquent, it speaks forth (as the original 
Greek word for prophetes signified) with a clarity and convincingness that 
ultimately marks the utterer as a teacher whose message and truths can be 
ignored only at one’s peril. The prophet fearlessly plumbs the depths of 
human meaning and experience, and he announces his findings in a vision 
of life that often reaches a terrifying measure of truth and reality. His vision 
embodies, in a sense, astonishing moments of revelation, when heart and 
mind, body and spirit, are united in a profound realization of the whole of 
life-experience.^ And here, indeed, Dostoevsky is the seer of the spirit (tayno- 
videts dukha), as Merezhkovsky once put it,^ who provides us with an incisive 
view of human strengths and weaknesses, hope and dismay, love and evil, 
happiness and suffering. And always it is man and man’s destiny that is his 
primary and most intense concern. “For”, as Nicholas Berdyaev well pointed 
out in his distinguished study, Dostoevsky “did not see him [man] as just a 
natural phenomenon, like any other though rather superior, but as a micor- 
cosm, the centre of being, the sun around which all else moves: the riddle of 
the universe is within man, and to solve the question of man is to solve the 
question of God.”^ 

“The Dream of a Queer Fellow” is the story of a type of modem and 
radical theorist and thinker who appears to be mad and is laughed at by 
society.^ He is a monomaniac and an advanced thinker whose balance and 
sanity have been severely jolted by an obviously intense mental pre-occupa¬ 
tion. Like others of his kind, who are to be found throughout Dostoevsky’s 
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Roma locuta . . . ? 

The Rev. William S. Schneirla 

Events of undoubted significance and interest for Orthodox biblical stu¬ 
dents and theologians have taken place over the past several years in the 
Roman Church, and were brought into focus last summer at the meeting 
of the Catholic Biblical Association of America, at Norwood, Ohio. 

By coincidence the section of the number of the Catholic Biblical Quar¬ 
terly, October, 1961, containing the report of the Twenty-fourth General 
Meeting of the Association (August 28-September 1, 1961) opens with the 
text of the recent Monitum on biblical research from the Supreme Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office. The shadow of this brief “admonition” lay 
so obviously over the proceedings of the meeting that the Latin original, for 
reasons which will become evident, will serve as an introduction to a summary 
of the discussions and their background: 

‘‘Biblicarum disciplinarum studio laudabiliter fervente, in variis regionibus 
sententiae et opiniones crcumferuntur, quae in discrimen adducunt germanam 
veritatem historicam et obiectivam Scripturae Sacrae non modo Veteris Testa- 
menti (Sicut Summus Pontifex Pius XII in Litteris Encyclicis ‘Humani gen¬ 
eris’ iam deploraverat, cfr. AAS, XLII, 576), verum et Novi, etiam quoad 
dicta et facta Christi lesu. 

Gum autem huiusmodi sententiae et opiniones anxios faciant et Pastores et 
christifideles, Em.mi Patres, fidei morumque doctrinae tutandae praepositi, 
omnes, qui de Sacris Libris sive script© sive verbo agunt, monendos censuerunt 
ut semper debita cum prudentia ac reverentia tantum argumentum pertract- 
ent, et prae oculis semper habeant SS. Patrum doctrinam atque Ecclesiae 
sensum ac Magisterium, ne fidelium conscientiae perturbentur neve fidei 
veritates laedantur. 

N.B.—Hoc Monitum editur consentientibus etiam Em.mis Patribus Pontif- 
iciae Gommissionis Biblicae.” 

Rome, ex Aedibus S. Officii, Jun. 20, 1961. 

Sebastianus Masala, notary 

The retiring president of the Association, Msgr. R. H. Krumholz, in an 
address opening the second day’s sessions, commented on the Monitum of the 
Holy Office, cautioning that experts should discuss new and tentative solutions 
to problems of Biblical research only among themselves and in technical re¬ 
views and “only after these solutions have been scientifically tested and widely 
accepted by recognized Biblical scholars should they be publicized, and even 
then only gradually . . . (Scholars) should make every effort to guard against 
being misquoted or having their new Biblical interpretations distorted.” 
Msgr. Krumholz called the Monitum of the Holy Office, “a most reasonable 
and restrained call for all Biblical teachers and writers to exercise due pru- 
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dence and reverence,” and expressed the gratitude of the Association “for this 
wise and charitable admonition, which,” he said “opens with praise for the 
zealous work being done by present day biblical scholars. This certainly rules 
out the false impression that one might gather from many of the diocesan 
newspapers that the Holy See suspects, if not disapproves of, the new biblical 
movement.” He called the movement, “one of the most fruitful in the history 
of the Church’s exposition of the inspired writings,” and said, “we all join 
with the eminent fathers of the Holy Office in deploring any opinions which 
question the genuine historical and objective truth of the Sacred Books. It is 
our earnest desire that the proper application of the principles and findings 
of modern Biblical research will continue to uncover more convincing evi¬ 
dence for the basic historicity of the Scriptures.” 

Later on the same day in a session on the New Testament, the report 
states, “in accord with the recent Monitum^s advice to emphasize the Fathers 
in biblical study,” a member, “presented the exegetical principles of St. John 
Chrysostom on History in the Synoptics. He found the Saints inclined to re¬ 
solve apparent historical discrepancies in the Gospels by literary analysis of 
the purpose of the evangelist, a method which modern exegetes and critics 
should and do emulate.” A later session unanimously passed a resolution 
designed to restrict the meetings of the Association “in keeping with ecclesi¬ 
astical directives.” “The Executive Committee is resolved to implement fully 
the directive of the Holy See in such wise that the general meetings of the 
CBA will be closed meetings for the active members exclusively. The Presi¬ 
dent is empowered to invite individual non-active members who in his judge¬ 
ment have the required competence.” 

In the next to final day of the meeting, Father John L. McKenzie, S.J., 
“offered a resolution rejecting what are considered unwarranted attacks by a 
Catholic publication upon Catholic biblical scholars in America, and this 
resolution was passed by a majority of members.” Although the published 
report nowhere makes it explicit, this reference is to articles in the American 
Ecclesiastical Review. The Review is an old periodical for the clergy, never 
guilty of undue liberalism, but now confirmed in ultra-conservatism under 
the editorial guidance of Msgr. Joseph Clifford Fenton of the Catholic Uni¬ 
versity in Washington. Msgr, Fenton gravitates toward turn-of-the-century 
Catholic reaction, and is very sensitive to anything savouring of Modernism. 

Although the CBQ editorial board did not cite the AER by name, a 
mimeographed report privately circulated among the members of the Associa¬ 
tion identified almost half a dozen offensive articles or portions published in 
the last two years. Several illustrations of references to biblical studies in the 
AER during that period will make plain the attitudes opposed by the CBA 
resolution. 
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Father Gerald T. Kennedy, an Oblate of Mary Immaculate and pro¬ 
fessor at his Congregation’s college at the Catholic University of America, 
was present at the CBA meeting last summer, and also writes on Scripture 
for the AER. An article of his that figures in the discussion that provoked the 
CBA resolution appeared in the July, 1961, issue. Entitled, “Scripture Re¬ 
visited: or a Second Look at the Matter,” the essay runs to some dozen 
pages. Father Kennedy refers to a group, or class, “the scripturists,” whom he 
does not further identify. In places he seems to mean himself and his CBA 
colleagues, for he remarks that they have been attacked because they have 
been misunderstood, and he defends them “in justice.” They have merited 
Papal approval and indebted all to them by restoring the sacred text. After a 
restatement of the Roman acceptance of something akin to Gunkel’s GaU 
tungsgeschichte method. Father Kennedy begins a subdivision called “His¬ 
toricity”, and here he finds that the after-effects of Modernism have lingered 
on in, among other places, the tendency to deny the historicity of large sec¬ 
tions of the Scriptures. He advises caution here and susp>ects that it is over 
the question of what is authentic history that the greatest harm is being done 
by “the imprudent, the half-trained and the untrained.” 

Father Kennedy’s direct reaction to the Monitum was given in a later 
article, “The Holy Office Monitum on the Teaching of Scripture,” AER, 
September, 1961. Here he defends the Monitum interpreted as a justifiable 
reprimand to biblical scholars. The watchword of Papal organizational ex¬ 
pediency, “prudence,” appears half a dozen times in the first two pages. 
“Risking the wrath of my fellow biblicists” Father Kennedy asserts that the 
scripture scholar must be a dogmatic theologian first of all, while the recent 
tendency has been the reverse. Scientific studies and popularizations have 
been equally guilty of enthusiasm for novelties with confusion, doubt and 
shaken faith resulting. The theologian is a collaborator of the hierarchy, he 
is not independent of it. The Monitum^s condemnation of ideas which en¬ 
danger the historicity of the Scriptures is appropriate, and these errors spring 
from misunderstandings of form criticism and historical method. Harm has 
been done by the influence of Bultmann’s theology. “The literary form method 
of interpreting Scripture, while helpful, is subtly dangerous and should be 
used almost as an exception to the rule^^ (p. 148, italics in the original). The 
Report of the CBA meeting already referred to summarizes an address by 
David M. Stanley, S.J., “He discussed the meaning of Form Study, its prin¬ 
ciples and Papal sanction, and concluded that to decry the study of literary 
forms in Gospel matters amounts to a refusal to discover what God is saying 
to man.” (CBQ, vol. cit., p. 467.) Father Kennedy regards the Monitum as 
primarily admonitory, restrictive, and a first step which may “separate the 
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sheep from the goats,” although stronger action may be required for some 
who fail to heed its warning. 

The type of assault rejected by the CBA resolution is probably exempli¬ 
fied in Msgr. Fenton’s own writings, to take two examples, AER, vol. CXLI, 
Pp. 406-414, and vol. CXLII, Pp. 193-198. The first, “The Case for Tradi¬ 
tional Apologetics” is an extended response to an inquiry addressed to the 
“Answers to Questions” department of the AER, because the matter is too 
important and complex to be briefly answered. The use of the Gospels as 
historical documents demonstrates, by means of the miracles and prophecies, 
the claim of Our Lord to be a Divine Legate. Since it is now claimed that 
the Gospels are developed forms of Christ’s original logia “expressive of the 
mind of the early Church for use in the Liturgy,” and are therefore not 
historical, has not the classical apologetical method “been emptied of all 
real meaning?” Msgr. Fenton says the anxiety betrayed by this question is 
widespread in the United States, but no Catholic should reject the historicity 
of the Gospels until he discovers what the ecclesiastical magisterium teaches 
about it. He quotes the passage in Providentissimus Deus in which Leo XIII 
rests the authority of the Bible on the magisterium of the Church, and vice 
versa, and notes that this pronouncement is doctrinal, not merely disciplinary, 
binding all Catholic teachers to vindicate the historicity of the Gospels. He 
goes on to quote several condemned propositions from the decree LamentabUe 
sane exitu of 1907 to demonstrate that the “original Modernists” (p. 409) 
anticipated those who deny the historicity of the Gospels. Evidence for de¬ 
fending the historicity of the Gospels abounds in the theological manuals 
and also the works of Felder (1933) and Grandmaison (1931). 

In a second article, “The Priest and the Ascetical Cultivation of the 
Faith,” Father Fenton refers once more to the surviving peril of Modernism. 
He says that there are men now teaching or writing who support each other 
in doctrinal activity that threatens the faith of those with whom they are 
in contact. 

As early as 1959 (vol. CXL, Pp. 34-36.) the AER expressed concern 
over the “trend among Scripture scholars” that seemed to weaken the histor¬ 
ical value of the Bible. In reply to a reader’s question a writer (the Reverend 
Francis J. Connell, S. SS. R?), declared himself unqualified to give a detailed 
answer on particular specialized Biblical problems, but quotes the letters of 
Pius XII, both in favor of scientific investigation, even of false views, and 
against those whose studies lead them to judge the magisterium by their ex¬ 
egesis, rather than to recognize the Church as the norm. The response is a 
repetition of what every informed Roman Catholic must take for granted, but 
it concludes with a paragraph reminding “Catholic scholars” not to neglect 
prayer for divine guidance. “It is pathetic” to meet a scholar who devotes 
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so much time to his studies that his prayers are limited “to the minimum.” 
These vague accusations of neglecting prayer and the norms of the Church 
aimed at scripture scholars could serve no end but to create uneasiness among 
churchmen and resentment from scholars. 

A reader who depended exclusively on the AER might reasonably con¬ 
clude that Roman Catholic “scripturists” are dilletants engaged in a field of 
investigation that is suspect and perilous in itself. They constitute a recognized 
source of danger to the faith, are denyers of the authenticity of major events 
in the history of salvation, subvert tradition and the analogy of faith to their 
highly personal, and Bultmanian, exegesis; neglect prayer for misguided study 
and promote each other in a neo-Modernist cabal. Each of these points can 
be documented from articles in the AER, whatever the intention of those who 
guide its editorial policy may be. 

In June 1961, the Holy Office Monitum was issued. Father Kennedy’s 
interpretation in the AER is noted above, as is Msgr. Krumholz’s comment 
to the CBA General Meeting that the document rules out the impression given 
by many diocesan papers that the Holy See is suspicious of the new biblical 
movement. Father Bruce Vawter, who was to be elected President of the 
CBA a month later, published an article in the August 5, 1961, issue of 
America (Pp. 591-592) deploring the reporting of the Monitum by “a 
half-dozen or so” diocesan papers. Galled “The Wayward Press,” Father 
Vawter’s defence of the “biblical movement” sees the Monitum as an en¬ 
couragement to further investigation which no scholar known to him will 
resent. One paper accused an unnamed Catholic exegete of denying the 
“historical accuracy of the Incarnation,” and Father Vawter comments, “It 
is not good reporting to give the impression, even by inadvertence, that a 
scholarly movement of proven loyalty to Catholic truth has suddenly gone 
berserk by adopting views that no Christian, let alone any Catholic, could 
possibly hold.” The Roman Catholic scholar’s appreciation of the discipline 
and doctrine of the Church is increased by association with scholars who 
lack them. Father Vawter rightly observes that the direction of biblical study 
is daily vindicating, “even for non-Catholics,” the historical role of the Church 
in producing and interpreting the Scripture. Scholarship is impossible with¬ 
out liberty and “mistakes are the price of liberty. The alternative to making 
mistakes is to do nothing.” He quotes Divino Affiante Spiritu and suggests 
that the differences of viewpoint which have arisen can be resolved in general 
by frequent and frank discussion “without recriminations.” 

The essays in the AER are unofficial, and may not be representative of 
any widespread opinion in the Roman Church, but a few days before the 
CBA meeting in August, Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, the Apostolic Delegate 
in the United States thought it desirable to comment on the Monitum. His 
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Excellency was speaking at Notre Dame University in the course of a “con¬ 
ference of religious superiors in the United States and represntatives of the 
Holy See.” The Homiletic and Pastoral Review is a professional clergy journal 
of wide circulation, similar in objectives to the American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view. In its October issue (VoL XLII, No. 1) it quoted the Monitum in this 
translation . .. 

Through praiseworthy enthusiasm for Biblical studies, assertions and opin¬ 
ions are being spread in many quarters, bringing into doubt the genuine 
historical and objective truth of the Sacred Scriptures, not only of the Old 
Testament (as Pope Pius XII had already deplored in his encyclical letter 
Humani Generis, cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis XLII, 576), but even of the New, 
even to the sayings and deeds of Christ Jesus. 

Since assertions and opinions of this kind are causing anxiety among both 
pastors and faithful, the eminent cardinals who are charged with preservation 
of the doctrine of faith and morals recommended that all of those who deal 
with the Sacred Scriptures either in writing or orally, should be warned 
always to treat such subject-matter with due discretion and reverence and 
always to have before their eyes the doctrine of the Fathers of the Church 
and the mind and teaching authority of the Church, lest the consciences of 
the faithful be disturbed or the truths of the Faith be injured. 

N.B.—This admonition is published with the approval of the eminent car¬ 
dinals of the Pontifical Biblical Commission. 

Given at Rome by the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, June 20, 

1961. Msgr. Sebastiano Masala, Notary 

. . . and also remarked, “In the light of the Holy Offices not on Biblical 
research . . . this would seem an appropriate time to place into the record 
further significant remarks of our Apostolic Delegate. . His Excellency 
is advising religious superiors on the formation of their scholastics: 

“In providing for their intellectual training, see that they are sent to teachers 
who have a deep reverence for the traditional teaching of the Church and 
who are respectfully attentative to the directions of the magisterium. It must 
be a proud tradition in your institute that her children pursue their studies 
in a spirit of humble faith, not vain rationalism or self-seeking. 

“They must realize that while faith is an intellectual assent to truth, it is 
an assent which must be commanded by the will and so the act of faith truly 
brings ‘into captivity every mind and heart in Christ Jesus.* In this way you 
will be forming for your institute a generation of Religious who have truly 
been ‘taught of God.*... Religious who are strangers to the self-assurance 
of subjectivism.,. 

“In this regard I wish to call your attention in a particular way to the 
recent monitum of the Holy Office regarding biblical sciences. This monitum 
did not originate in the personal worries or limited views of a small group of 
Vatican officials. Nor was it issued without serious and weighty reasons. It 
comes from that sacred congregation which is supreme among the authorita¬ 
tive organs of the Apostolic See and of which the Holy Father himself is the 
head and Prefect. A monitum is only a warning, but it is designed to prevent 
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the adoption of stronger and more direct measures. When Our Mother speaks, 
it is the duty of her children to listen and to conform their activities to her 
commands. See to it, therefore, that all those under your authority respond to 
this monitum with a filial acceptance which is sincere and that they observe 
its prescriptions with exactness. .. Assure yourselves that all such activity sub¬ 
ject to your jurisdiction is precisely what the monitum requires.” 

Archbishop Vagnozzi had provoked lay opposition in June of 1961 by a 
baccalaureate address at Marquette University in Milwaukee, and is clearly to 
be counted among those who share the orientation of Mi^r. Fenton. The 
Marquette speech, “Thoughts on the Catholic Intellectual” (It is printed in 
full in AER, August, 1961) comments unfavorably on scholarly advocacy of 
the vernacular in the rite, the religious values in contemporary art and, firstly, 
the current dispute among Roman Catholic scholars on the idea of history in 
the Old and New Testaments. The Archbishop traces these differences to the 
stimulus provided by Divina Auante Spiritu^s injunction to exegetes to in¬ 
vestigate the “literary meaning,” and while avoiding any judgment he remarks 
that “as the protagonists of the new position should not summarily be accused 
of heresy,” so they should not urge their theories and opinions “as difinitive 
truth,” until the magisterium has so recognized it. All scholars are expected 
to submit loyally to ecclesiastical authority, since even a large number of them 
cannot otherwise rightly interpret the Bible. In working toward understand¬ 
ing with non-Catholic scholars specialists should not overlook the many among 
them who hold to the “traditional concept of the historicity of Holy Scripture.” 

In December, 1961, both HPR and AER carried sequels to the debate. 
HPR published a letter from Fathers Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm., Joseph 
A. Fitzmyer, S.J., and Thomas O. Barosse, C.S.C., for the CBA. The subject 
was exegesis, the exegesis of the Monitum. The letter alleges a faulty trans¬ 
lation of the Monitum in HPR (see above) which fails to recognize the notice 
given to “the praiseworthy progress of current biblical studies.” The fathers 
point out the grammatical errors in HPR’s translation and recommend Father 
Vawter’s article in America surveyed above. The HPR editor followed the 
letter with another translation of the document: 

Although the study of Biblical matters is in a state of laudable ferment, 
nevertheless ideas and opinions are being spread abroad which expose to 
danger the genuine historical and objective truth of Sacred Scripture, not only 
of the Old Testament (as the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, already lamented in 
his Encyclical Humani Generis), but even of the New Testament, in so far as 
the words and acts of Jesus Christ are concerned. 

But since ideas and opinions of this kind cause anxiety both to pastors of 
souls and the faithful, the Eminent Fathers entrusted with the safeguarding 
of faith and morals have decided to caution all who write or speak of the 
Sacred Books that they always carry out their discussions with due prudence 
and reverence, keeping before their eyes always the doctrines of the Fathers 
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of the Church and the mind and magisterium of the Church, lest the con¬ 
sciences of the faithful be disturbed or the truth of faith be harmed. 

N.B. This monitum is published with the agreement also of the Eminent 
Fathers of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, Given at Rome. . . 

If this clarification comforted the scholars, the AER for the same month 
may have tempered their joy. The lead article (it is in fact preceded by a 
facsimile of a routine Papal blessing on Msgr. Fenton and the staff of the 
magazine) was a translation of Cardinal Ernesto Ruffini’s “Literary Genres 
and Working Hypotheses in Recent Biblical Studies.” This article has a his¬ 
tory of its own in the discussion of the concept of history as related to the 
Scriptures, some of it given in a note on page 362 of the AER which carried 
it. Cardinal Ruffini says that the study of literary genres “or — as they say to, 
using an expression translated from the German — ‘the method of the history 
of forms’ ” has so advanced that some hypercritics have prescinded completely 
from tradition and denied the historicity of, for example, the first chapters of 
Genesis and the Gospels. He instances Father John Steinmann’s “Life of Jesus,” 
placed on the Index of Forbidden Books, and asks how interpretation based 
on form criticism can be essential to an understanding of the Scriptures since 
the Church lacked it for nineteen centuries. Some would adopt the method¬ 
ology of the working hypothesis from the natural sciences, he says, in the 
interests of scholarly progress. To use this method to deny the historicity of the 
Annunciation or “the promise of the Primacy to St. Peter,” is heretical. The 
venerable Cardinal wonders what Pius X would say of this revival of a more 
insidious Modernism, and invites scholars to consider whether it is not pride 
and rebelliousness rather than science that has placed them in danger of losing 
the faith. 

It is possible to speculate that the discussion continues at gatherings of 
theologians and scripture specialists; it does remain an issue in the learned 
journals and the clerical periodicals. The March, 1962, AER opens with 
“The Magisterium and the Scholar,” by Fr. John J. King, O.M.I., and in¬ 
cludes “Father Kennedy’s Exegesis of the Holy Office Monitum/^ by Fr. W. L. 
Moran, S.J., a Professor in Rome’s Pontifical Biblical Institute. This is fol¬ 
lowed by “A Reply to Father Moran,” by Fr. Kennedy, and a last word, 
“Father Moran’s Prediction,” by Msgr. Fenton. When it is learned that Fr. 
King carried on a debate over intellectual liberty and ecclesiastical authority 
with Fr. John L. McKenzie in the pages of HPR, 1960-61, the March issue 
of the AER becomes a veritable windfall for observers of the discussion be¬ 
tween representatives of the two approaches to scholarship. 

Father King is answering an article by Fr. McKenzie who has claimed 
he says, that human reason is absolutely autonomous and the scholar beyond 
any dogmatic or disciplinary regulation. Fr. King insists that the magisterium 
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not only provides necessary guidance for scholars, but imparts a divine sanc¬ 
tion unattainable by scholarship alone. ‘‘Error (is not) the necessary price 
of advance in scholarship” (p. 155), The discipline of the Church is imposed 
by men guided by the Holy Spirit and only by submitting to them can a 
scholar be sure of conformity to God’s will. Once again Fr. King raises the 
question of scholarly prayer and “spirituality.” He quotes Karl Rahner to the 
effect that the only possible form that heresy could assume today would be a 
subtle, unformulated attitude, “a manner of speaking, a series of omissions; 
... a misplaced emphasis, a truncated exposition.” Rahner is also quoted in 
extenso against the scholarly spirit that chafes under the imagined strictness of 
the magisterium, will say more than it is willing to write, and rejoices when 
Protestant theologians say certain things that it feels cannot be written by 
Roman teachers. McKenzie has said that clerics and laymen who lack scholar¬ 
ly competence are arousing mob-panic incited by witch-hunting, thus consti¬ 
tuting a real danger quite unrelated to actual scholarly aberrations. Fr. King 
quotes officials of the Holy Office who in the last decade have deplored 
individualism of the spirit, and goes on to quote from the statements of 
Cardinal Ruffini and Archbishop Vagnozzi already reviewed in these notes. 
These actions cannot be dismissed as irresponsible witch-hunting, and the 
scholar must conform obediently to the guidance of the magisterium, give it 
interior assent, and commend it, or he cannot call his scholarship “Catholic.” 

More directly related to the Scripture controversy is Jesuit Fr. Moran’s 
analysis of Fr. Kennedy’s article. Fr. Kennedy distorted the Monitum by his 
insinuations that it was an exceptionally severe directive aimed at openly 
rebellious subjects. His assumption that the exegetes are not men of prayer, 
humility and loyalty to the magisterium is a grave offense against many of 
these men. Finally, Fr. Kennedy’s assertion that form criticism is dangerous 
and to be used “only exceptionally,” is sheer nonsense scientifically and a 
contradiction of the explicit teaching of the magisterium^ as revealed in 
Divino Afflante Spiritu, Humani Generis, and a reply of the Biblical Com¬ 
mission. The anomaly of a priest theologian who claims to defend orthodoxy 
while oppKDsing the magisterium can best be explained by concluding that his 
love of the Church has blinded him to the full scope of its teaching. Fr. Moran 
thinks that the two parties to the dispute will, like the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
soon overcome their differences and join in the service of the Lord and His 
Church. 

Fr. Kennedy’s reply follows at once and proceeds directly to a denial that 
his first article distorted the Monitum, The course of events, which Fr. Moran 
dismissed too lightly, caused many to anticipate a warning to scripture men. 
Archbishop Vagnozzi’s address at Notre Dame, quoted above, is quoted by 
Fr. Kennedy. The present Pope and his predecessor are quoted as advocates of 
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prayer for scholars, and extensive quotations are given from Fr, Henri De 
Lubac on temptations concerning the Church, e.g. misdirected love and criti¬ 
cism. Fr. Moran fails to observe that Fr.Kennedys’ariticle was directed against 
“some” teachers, and that word is defined in a quotation from the “New 
Collegiate Dictionary.” Of course Fr. Kennedy knows that all literature has 
a literary form, but when the concept is made exotic and related to the ancient 
past the notion arises that the method can magically solve all scriptural prob¬ 
lems. This is an abuse, and Fr. Kennedy quotes at great length from his article 
in the AER for July, 1961, a section in which he points out the “literary 
forms” of e.g., Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticle of Canticles, Wis¬ 
dom, Ecclesiasticus, various prophetic books, etc. He does not refer to Judith. 
He concludes with a quotation from Fr. Gustave Weigel, S.J., who says that 
scientific exegesis is not the only way to understand the scriptures for Roman 
Catholic theology, but suggests that “some” scripturists tend in this improver- 
ishing direction. 

Msgr. Fenton’s final word in the controversy to which the March AER 
is almost wholly devoted, is rather harsh. There is a struggle among theolog¬ 
ians, he says, and it is widespread and acrimonious. Nor is it merely a battle 
of ideas, “some” members of the one group would “hurt or even crush some 
members of the other.” (p. (193). Fr. Moran has described the existing situa¬ 
tion as he sees it, and Msgr. Fenton disagrees with his view. Throughout the 
Catholic world, he says, a numerous group hold and teach the genuine, ob¬ 
jective, historical accuracy of the Four Gospels and the Acts, especially the 
two first chapters of SS. Matthew and Luke, and the accounts of the Annun¬ 
ciation, St. Peter’s Confession and our Lord’s rejoinder, and the Resurrection 
and Ascension. They believe these facts can be legitimately employed in apolo¬ 
getics to demonstrate the rational credibility of our Lord’s supernatural divine 
teaching. This group also holds that extra ecclestam nulla solus, and that only 
the baptized orthodox, neither schismatic nor excommunicated are members 
of the Catholic Church. 

This group has been opposed by men who side with Fr. Moran rather 
than Fr. Kennedy, and who claim to be and to speak for biblical “scholars.” 
The “opposition has taken the form of violent manifestations of personal 
hostility... all too frequently these men ... have attempted to make their 
point by heaping invective . .. (and) ... have worked to discredit and harm 
their opponents” (p. 196). This is understandable to Msgr. Fenton, because 
Biblical students have a strong esprit de corps, some individuals have estab¬ 
lished themselves in this group not as students of the Bible but as partisan 
publicity men, forming and glamorizing a popular image of the scripture 
scholar. These publicists attack any who deny errors in the scripture field, 
“especially when that error happens to be one taught by some of the original 
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Modernists.” These publicists have pretended that the scripture scholar is 
bedeviled and hampered by conservatives who have the ear of the hierarchy. 
In fact this is not true and the publicists are conducting campaigns of ‘‘in¬ 
trigue, delation, and calumny,” in the other direction. These activities are in 
no way related to biblical studies and should be repudiated by the genuine 
scripture scholars, who are used by “these public relations experts.” Even 
Fr. Moran is not spotless on this score; nothing in Fr. Kennedy’s paper could 
justify his “intemperate language.” In fact the Monitum, and Msgr. Fenton 
exegetes it again, contradicts Fr. Moran’s contention that it does not speak 
to a recognized need. 

The evidences of differences, or to use Msgr. Fenton’s terms, antagon¬ 
isms and estrangements, reviewed in this survey must be superficial symptoms 
of a serious controversy carried on out of the public eye, because nothing in 
the publications support his claims of insincerity and partisan persecution. 
In fairness it must be pointed out that any violence of language or accusation 
in the articles quoted seem to originate with Msgr. Fenton’s party. 

The most recent article to appear in the controversy is “Why Leave Out 
Judith?” in CBQ for April, 1962. The author is Msgr. Patrick W. Skehan, the 
internationally known expert on the Dead Sea Scrolls. His article ends with 
the note, in parenthesis: “Manuscript complete, February, 1962.” Whatever 
this may mean, it indicates that the author would not have had an opportunity 
to read the March AER. Msgr. Skehan quotes Fr. Kennedy’s two articles, now 
well known to us, and proceeds to demonstrate that the latter has seriously 
misunderstood the current official Roman position in form criticism as it may 
be applied to parts of the Scripture which appear at first glance to be history. 
A summary of the article, or a consideration of its full implications in the con¬ 
text of the controversy under discussion, are both impossible. If the debate is 
to remain on the level set by Msgr. Skehan this may well be the final article 
devoted to it. 

Is it possible that these events herald official reaction against biblical 
scholarship, like that stimulated by the crisis of modernism? The history of 
that time is best told in the experience the Dominican Father M. J. La¬ 
grange. Roman exegetes were mustering a pallid and unimaginative defence 
against the impact of classical Wellhausenism, when at an International 
Scientific Congress for Catholics at Fribourg in 1897, Pere Lagrange suggested 
that the documentary hypothesis of the Pentateuch might be admitted, while 
Mosaic authorship meant something less than the literary composition of the 
books as they stand. Father Lagrange was transferred from Old to New Test¬ 
ament studies, the International Scientific Congresses for Catholics dis¬ 
appeared from history and in 1902 the Pontifical Biblical Commission was 
established by Pope Leo XIII. The early influence of that body was such that 
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no detailed scholarly discussion of Pentateuchal problems appeared for thir¬ 
teen years, whereupon a newly published theory was labelled by the Holy 
Office as one that “cannot be taught safely.” Pere Lagrange patiently con¬ 
tinued the Revue Bihlique, founded in 1893, and, although the arch-modem- 
ist Loisy taunted, Lagrange “spent the best part of his life in spreading over 
the biblical texts a layer of erudition sufficiently thick to prevent the difficulties 
which they create for the official theology from being seen,” and carried on a 
cautious tradition of solid scholarship until the era of repression passed. 

Modernism was partly expelled from and partly absorbed by the Roman 
Church, the Wellhausen hypothesis was modified and superseded in part by 
new knowledge and new methods, and then in 1943 the Papal encyclical, 
Divino Afflante Spiritu, gave apparent encouragement to serious Roman 
biblical scholarship. The letter instructs “all of the other sons of the church 
(to) bear in mind that the efforts of these resolute laborers in the vineyard 
of the Lord should be judged not only with equity and justice, but also with 
the greatest charity; all moreover should abhor that intemeprate zeal which 
imagines that whatever is new should for that very reason be opposed or sus¬ 
pected ... in the immense matter contained in the Sacred Books... There 
are but few texts whose sense has been defined by the authority of the church, 
nor are those more numerous about which the teaching of the Holy Fathers 
is unanimous. There remain therefore, many things, and of the greatest 
importance, in the discussion and exposition of which the skill and genius of 
Catholic commentators may and ought to be freely exercised... This true 
liberty of the children of Gk>d, which adheres faithfully to the teaching of the 
Church and accepts and uses gratefully the contributions of profane science, 
this liberty, upheld and sustained in every way by the confidence of all, is the 
condition and source of all lasting fruit and of all solid progress in Catholic 
doctrine...” 

The Roman Church in the United States is well supplied with younger 
biblical scholars competent to take advantage of any opportunity provided 
by the magisterium for free scientific inquiry. A number of these men are 
students of W. F. Albright. 

For a little more than a decade the issues of the CBQ have been of a 
quality strikingly superior to the efforts of the generation of Heinisch and 
Steinmueller and, it must be admitted, much more daring from any con¬ 
servative biblical position. The expansions of the titles of the papers read at 
the recent CBA Meeting are in themselves enough to disquiet a fundamental¬ 
ist of any tradition. For example, the opening paper on the “ ‘Literary Form 
of the Angelic Message in the Lucan Annunciations . . . traced the form to 
Old Testament theophanic dicta and suggested its Sitz im Leben in the cultic 
oracle of antiquity.” “A paper dealing with the ‘Locale of the Mount of the 
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Beatitudes’.., traced the constant Matthean allusion to Jesus as the New 
Moses and concluded that while the mountain may have geographical loca¬ 
tion it symbolizes for the evangelist the Sinai of the new Covenant.” Another 
scholar placed the Song of Moses in the period of Philistine oppression, while 
the author of a paper on “ ‘The Concept of God in the Priestly Tradition’ 
... dealt with the influence of Deutero-Isaiah and Ezekiel upon this tra¬ 
dition. .A religious demonstrated that St. John’s ‘theological intentions 
forbids one to read the Gospel as mere history.’ A final paper, and this has 
been published in CBQ April, 1962, by Fr. John L. McKenzie, S.J. on “The 
Social Character of Biblical Inspiration” proposed that the charism of in¬ 
spiration be considered “as proper to the community of God, which is in 
effect the real author of the Bible, be it Israel or the primitive Church.” This 
thesis, which has been discussed before in the CBQ and taught for a decade 
in at least one Orthodox seminary, may well be in some form the final break¬ 
through on the problem of the nature of inspiration. 

This final paper also relates our Orthodox concern to Roman biblical 
scholarship, its freedom and its fate. We should dismiss at the outset any 
suspicion that Orthodox might take a partisan satisfaction from these symp¬ 
toms of disorder in an ecclesiastical system that claims to have divine tech¬ 
niques for transcending the internal conflicts that are part of our “dissident” 
pattern. Let us frankly confess that the Church is much farther behind the 
newly reborn biblical scholarship of Rome, that Roman biblical science is 
behind that of the protestant world. The reasons for this are apparent to 
anyone who has heard of the Ottoman empire or the rise and spread of Marx¬ 
ism, but the grim fact is that Orthodox biblical science will be highly deriva¬ 
tive for some time to come. Granted this unsatisfactory but inescapable pros¬ 
pect, we must anticipate aid in the solution of our problems, and from whence 
may support be expected if not from Roman scholarship? Both the Church 
and Rome are traditional Christian bodies, akin in a way that neither can be 
to any communion of Reformation heritage. The two approaches to Scriptural 
studies must be similar, the solutions, granting basic divergences in philosoph¬ 
ical presuppositions, cannot be far apart. With the Roman scholar Orthodoxy 
sees the Scripture in the Church; there is an almost identical frame of refer¬ 
ence. It is now commonly said that Scripture studies provide ground on which 
scholars of all theological backgrounds can meet. In actuality this is true in a 
limited sense; any scholar brings more than his professional training to his 
work. Thus Roman exegetes are most useful to the Church; many liberal 
protestants begin their training without exposure to the basic vocabulary of 
traditional Christianity. 

If Roman scholars are to be harassed into reticence or silence, or hacks 
are to become the official spokesmen of a “safe” Scripture line, the tragedy 
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will extend to biblical studies in general, where it is probable that continued 
development would have brought additional fresh contributions from the new 
Roman experts, but more especially to the Orthodox Church, which can 
normally derive great benefit from a careful scrutiny of the course and method 
of Roman studies. Biblical studies are a perennial source of irritation to minds 
content in the security of ancient answers, however much the questions may 
change. Very recently such minds were able to suspend serious biblical studies 
in the Roman Church. Let us hope that we are not witnessing the first frost 
of another such winter. 

This outline is no more than an introduction to the debate it attempts to 
describe, and the interested reader must proceed to the sources. Long articles 
have been summarily reduced to a few sentences, and authors quoted out of 
context. In such a process all nuances of meaning disappear and an author is 
at the mercy of the limitations of his reviewer. Although objectivity has been 
a goal, probably some lack of sympathy vrith the type of mind on one side has 
manifested itself. The issue is serious and the reader must acquaint himself 
with the contestants at first hand. 

Furthermore it is unlikely that the diflFerences are yet resolved, so it will 
be possible to follow the continuing course of events as it unfolds. The reader 
will know where to look, and what to expect. It is especially important to 
sense the character and capacity of the scholars involved, and this must be 
done by reading them. Not only does this struggle have a “typological” value 
for us, it rests on the underlying problem of relating theology to history which 
exists throughout Christendom. 

Finally it is to be hoped that the attention given the matter in an Ortho¬ 
dox periodical will not be used by the conservatives as one more reason for 
condemning their opponents! 

(The quotations from the speech of Msgr. Krumholz are from the CBQ, supple- 
rnented from a NGWC Wire release. Loisy’s comment on Lagrange is from his Mem- 
oires, quoted in Vidler, The Modernist Movement in the Roman Church, p. 225. The 
excepts from Divino Afflante Spiritu are from Rome and the Study of Scripture, Grail 
Publications, St. Meinrad, Indiana, p. 102, The sources of the other quotations are 
apparent from the context.) 
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and tense exchange of views, as happened in the past when Orthodox representation 
was less representative, but a serene and full contribution of a united Orthodox tradition. 

“Orthodoxy adopted an essentially religious attitude and the fears which had 
arisen in some minds in relation to Russian participation were soon dissipated. The 
Russian delegation appeared in the best light, manifesting its interest for doctrinal 
questions. We, personally, had long conversations with several Russian bishops and 
especially with Archbishop Nikodim, and had the best impression of these contacts. 

“This unity of Orthodox witness was most clearly affirmed and struck the Protestant 
world. We certainly know that differences did exist inside Orthodoxy concerning the 
real significance of the ecumenical dialogue, but these very tensions had meaning only 
inside the frame of an unfailing unity. While Fr. Florovsky, and Orthodoxy in general, 
was constantly calling to mind the tradition of the first eight centuries, a young Greek 
theologian, Dr. Nissiotis, Assistant-Director of the Ecumenical Institute in Bossey, did 
not hesitate to declare, in a rather revolutionary manner, that such a return to the first 
eight centuries would not provide the Orthodox Church with much influence,.. 

“Such an avant-garde position did provoke criticisms. It expresses a desire for 
oi>enness and renewal of perspectives, which is to be found in many faithful Orthodox, 
and it certainly plays a prophetic role. We believe that certain expressions, rather far- 
reaching or simply unfortunate, needed correction or confrontation with the entire 
Eastern tradition, but the attitude represented by Dr. Nissiotis is stimulating and will 
appear in time in all its importance. 

“The existence of these tensions inside the Orthodox Churches is of considerable 
importance for their future. According to an expression of Prof. Alivisatos, ‘Orthodoxy 
moves’. . .” 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Artur Weiser, The Old Testament: Its Formation and Development. New York. The 

Association Press. 1961. Pp. xv-492. $5.95. 

A translation of the fourth edition of the author’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament 
(first published in 1939, not in 1948, as the reverse of the title page erroneously has it) 
is an important addition to the rapidly expanding library of modem English works 
on the Old Testament. The purposes of an Old Testament Introduction are evidently 
varied if they may be discerned from the nature of the books themselves. At one end are 
giants like Pfeiffer’s monumental swan song of classical Wellhausenism, and Eissfeld’s 
exhaustive and encyclopaedic study, now advertised as about to be published in a third 
edition by Mohr (Siebeck) and an English translation by Blackwell’s. At the other ex¬ 
treme are smaller frankly popular works like Dentan’s matchless The Holy Scriptures. In 
between lie masterpieces of detailed textual analysis, of which Driver and Steuernagel 
are famous exemplars, and introductions which prove a bias, urge a particular theory, 
or summarize the results of a longer or shorter period of investigation. These, and 
others, have their place and function, but the Old Testament teacher hopes for a text¬ 
book to commend to his first year students. Probably some of the less original intro¬ 
ductions have appeared as direct responses to this desire. 

The publication of the translation of Weiser’s Introduction in the same year as 
von Rad’s Genesis and Eichrodt’s Theologie, gives evidence that modem biblical scholar¬ 
ship is still vigorous in the land of its birth, and is still exportable. Weiser’s book is close 
to the ideal for classroom use. It is comprehensive but not ponderous in either size or 
treatment. Details there are, but only when they make a contribution, and the survey 
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of the extensive literature of ancient Israel is the result of a skillful selection of just 
the right facts; some of the necessarily brief studies of single books are unsurpassed 
models of condensation. A valuable feature, and one that has long commended Weiser’s 
work to those who read German, is the integration of the researches of both form- 
critical and tradition-history schools. This quality is even more important than the 
use of more recently discovered materials than were possible in older publications on 
general introduction. It is likely that Weiser will supplant the poor English, and very 
expensive, translation of Bentzen's Introduction, heretofore the best known European 
introduction combining the two approaches to the Old Testament. 

It would be reasonable to anticipate a serious disadvantage in Weiser as a text¬ 
book for American seminarians and college students, since the bibliography is simply a 
translation from the original. Although there is, unfortunately, no index of authors a 
partial survey of the scattered bibliographies with this possible defect in view failed 
to confirm the anticipation, for the better known standard English language studies are 
all included. For example, Gripps (ed. 1955) on Amos, Muilenburg on Isaiah 40-66, 
Skinner, Leslie and Hyatt on Jeremiah, etc. While Ricciotti and Oesterly and Robinson 
are listed with the histories. Bright was not found, obviously because it appeared two 
years after the 1957 German edition of Weiser. Thus even in the bibliography Weiser 
competes successfully for the American undergraduate audience with, for example, 
Norman Gottwald’s Light to the Nations, where bibliographical entries are restricted 
to the English language studies. 

Weiser is a theologian, with a sympathetic approval of Luther’s insight, e.g. 
pp. 313, 287 etc., but there is no other English introduction to the Old Testament 
that would be more successful for Orthodox students. — William Sutfin Schneirla 

Dom Anslem Hughes, The Rivers of the Flood, The Faith Press, London and New 

York, 1961. Pp. 156. 16s. 

Subtitled “a personal account of the Catholic Revival in England in the Twentieth 
Century,” these recollections of the distinguished musical specialist of the Anglican 
Benedictine community of Nashdom will excite neither the ire nor the amusement of 
readers who lack a wide background for the appreciation of Anglo-Catholicism. Dom 
Anselm humbly begins by disclaiming to present more than very personal reminiscences, 
while reminding us of the values these may have alongside of formal historical studies. 

A good part of the short book is given over to observations of events and persons 
little known outside of the special world of the Catholic parties in the English Church, 
and no doubt it is the inhabitants of these regions who are directly addressed by the 
author, but there arc names and crises enough for any reader who has a general 
acquaintance with Anglicanism. 

One certainty projects over the welter of official prohibitions and public and private 
squabbles concerning minutiae of ritual or basic doctrines of traditional Christianity: 
whatever the Anglo-Catholics have done for the English Church simply emphasizes 
how much there was that needed doing. A Reformation in reverse may delight the 
Catholic minded, wherever they are, but recovery presupposs loss, while continuity is 
the essence of Catholicism. Nevertheless one cannot but admire the persistent plotting 
and stubborn planning that has worked the reversal in so much of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion. Perhaps, after all, one day the descendants of the Tractarians may point to 
their disestablished and fully restored Church and proclaim, “There it is, as Catholic 
as any of you!” This is their hope to be sure, but it cannot be fulfilled simply by re¬ 
newing the rites and the reasons for them. It would require the rewriting of history. 
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Einar Molland, Christendom: The Christian Churches throughout the World, New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1959, pp. xiv, 418. $10.00. 

This is an excellent handbook for both the layman and the churchman. So many 
books of this kind tend to be so general that they are superficial if not worthless. Pro¬ 
fessor Einar Molland of the University of Oslo, Norway, has produced a book which is a 
substantial source-book of information about all the various Christian churches and 
denominations, and a book which is comprehensive in its coverage and precise in its 
details. Originally published in Norwegian in 1953, this English translation has been 
produced with the help of Professor H. E. W. Turner of Durham University. 

After a brief introduction to the nature and method of comparative symbolics and 
the distinctions of type and the arrangement of material in the comparative study of 
Churches, the reader is presented with the main part of the book, Part I, “The Church¬ 
es of Christendom.” The twenty chapters follow a systematic pattern: (1) designation, 
distribution, and statistical data on the church under discussion; (2) the characteristic 
features of the church discussed; (3) doctrine; (4) sacraments; (5) worship; (6) 
constitution; (7) other information peculiar to the church discussed, including recent 
developments. This general pattern is followed in each chapter as much as possible for 
each church. In this way, the Orthodox Church, other Oriental Churches, the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Old Catholics, the Catholic Apostolic Congregations (Irvingites), 
the Church of England, the Anglican Communion, the Church of South India, the 
Lutheran Church, the Moravians, the Reformed Church, the Methodist Church, the 
Gongregationalist Churches, the Baptist Churches, the Disciples of Christ, the Pente- 
costalists, the Salvation Army, the Plymouth Brethren (Darbyites), the New Church, 
the Church of the New Jerusalem (Swendenborgians), the Adventists, and the Society 
of Friends are discussed in that order. Each Church is presented and described with a 
maximum of precision and accuracy and a minimum of verbiage. 

Part II contains a description of religious systems containing elements derived from 
Christianity, but which Professor Molland justifiably refuses to include in the categories 
of Christian Churches. These are the systems of Unitarianism, Christian Science, Je¬ 
hovah’s Witnesses, and Mormonism. 

The Conclusion discusses the limits of Christendom, features common to the vari¬ 
ous Churches, and the theological problem of the disunity of Christendom, and an ap¬ 
pendix entitled “Ecumenical Approaches” is concerned with a description and discussion 
of the ecumenical movement and The World Council of Churches. There is an ample 
bibliography and indices of persons, places, and subjects. 

MoUand’s Christendom is to be commended for its extensive coverage, precision, 
and fairness of presentation. S. L. Greenslade expresses it very well in his preface to 
this book when he says: 

“This is more than a reference book in which we can look up an occasional fact 
that we need at the moment. It is an attempt at understanding in which, while there 
is sometimes criticism, sympathy predominates; and the concluding chapter calls our 
attention to fundamental principles. The Church of Christ is one in Him. It is one, 
despite the many and painful divisions which keep us from the fullest and happiest 
experience of unity and mar its projjer visible expression. That we should earnestly 
strive to understand one another, with respect for all that is good in the particular 
heritage of each conununion and with Christian charity in offering whatever criticism 
appears to be necessary, is one of the principal conditions of that growth in unity for 
which we hope and pray and work and of which, by God’s grace, so many evident signs 
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have already been vouchsafed to us in this generation. Det Deus incrementum^ (p. viii) 
Professor Holland’s Christendom: The Christian Churches throughout the World 
is highly recommended for the discriminating, ecumenically-minded reader. 

— John E. Rexine, Colgate University 

Studia Liturgica — An International Ecumenical Quarterly for Liturgical Research 
and Renewal, Vol. I, March 1962, Number 1, 80 pp. 

In an editorial, Wm. Vos, the editor of this new publication devoted to liturgies, 
describes its goal as “different from most theological magazines.” He writes: “It will 
not only be a reservoir of contributions (which may or may not be read) but it will be, 
and, we hope, will more and more become, the organ of a working group whose mem¬ 
bers will be invited to comment on each other’s papers. This is one of the reasons why 
we do not accept subscriptions through booksellers: we like to be in personal contact 
with our readers, each of whom is, from our point of view at least, a potential collabor¬ 
ator. Various subjects will be dealt with until we have arrived at a common opinion... 
In this way we hope to contribute something to an ecumenical theology of liturgy...” 
The compKJsition of the editorial board of the new journal reflects this ecumenical 
preoccupation. It includes liturgical scholars from all boards, with the unfortunate 
exception of the Roman Catholics. Three Orthodox liturgiologists figure in the list. 

The first issue includes five important articles: S. Mark Gibbard, “Liturgy as 
Proclamation of the Word,” Luther D. Read, “New Features of the Recent Lutheran 
Liturgy in America,” John Heron, “Christian Initiation,” Boris Bobrinsky (Fr. Bobrin¬ 
sky is professor of Dogmatics, Orthodox Theological Institute, Paris), “Le Saint-Esprit 
dans la Liturgie,” Arnold M. Allchin, “The Liturgical Movement and Christian Unity.” 
Alongside with a section of Notes and Comments and a description of recent Liturgical 
Events, the issue presents, in original form, a Liturgical Bibliography on separate cards, 
ready to enter into a catalogue box. 

The plan, the original presentation and the content of the first issue provide a 
very good start on the road towards an interesting dialogue. We wish the Review a wide 
circulation among Orthodox readers. — John Meyendorff 
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